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SING SING 
WALLA WALLA 
and SAN QUENTIN too 


This Christmas 


AISE your voices, AND OPEN YOUR PURSES, to free 

and comfort political prisoners this Christmas. The gift 
season must mean but one thing to you this yar—GIVE—FOR 
THOSE IN PRISON WHO SUFFER PERSECUTION 
BECAUSE THEY FOUGHT FOR US! 


You must extend the hand of comradeship through the prison 
bars of Sing Sing, Walla Walla, Folsom, Leavenworth, Co- 
lumbus, Moundsville and a dozen other dungeons. YOU 
MUST GIVE PROOF BY GIVING CASH THAT YOU 
ARE A PART OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
DEFENSE MASS MOVEMENT TO FREE MOONEY 
AND BILLINGS, THE CENTRALIA VICTIMS—ALL 
THE REST. 


















































And the families of our political prisoners? The INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR DEFENSE supports them all year around 
FROM YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS. Shall we make their 
homes a little merry this Christmas? SHALL WE SUPPORT 
THEM THE YEAR TO COME? Then GIVE! 


And then again—hundreds of workers stand before the bar of 

“capitalist justice’—Textile 662, Miners 125—plus and plus. 
Help defend these working class militants. Give aid to their 
families. 








This Christmas 
Your Maximum Contribution 
Please 





International Labor Defense 
80 East 1ith St., Room 402 
New York City 
Enclosed please find $ 
send Christmas checks to the men in prison, 


their wives and children and to defend 
those who are coming to trial. 
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ADDRESS ______-__.-__-__- _-_.---—--- — Have your organiza- 
Induce your friends to tion vote a generous 
contribute as well, and 3) — contribution to eur 
generously. NATION Christmas fund. 
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VEN A POLITICIAN ought to be willing to take his 

own medicine. So, although we can view the discom- 
ure of Representative Britten without poignant regret, we 
ve still less sympathy for the dilemma of Secretary Kel- 
g. Fired with the idea of direct action, Mr. Britten, who 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
Representatives, suggested to Premier Baldwin a pow- 
w between committees of the British House of Commons 
i our House to do something about disarmament. Heaven 
pws somebody ought to do something about it, but Mr. 
ritten was more than a little rash to go over the head of 
:State Department, leave out our own Senate, and neglect 
n to get the consent of the House before going ahead 
ith his project. What Premier Baldwin thought, we don’t 
bw. We don’t even know what he said. He sent a polite 
mowledgment to Mr. Britten, but when the official 
ly was presented to Mr. Kellogg by the British Ambas- 
dor our august Secretary of State refused to receive it 
it did he realize, we wonder, that it was a dose of his own 
g—Kellogg’s Matchless Compound for International Re- 
tions? Did our Secretary of State reflect that he had set 
example in the usurpation of authority by waging a war 
Nicaragua without the consent of Congress? 






























N SPITE OF A VIGOROUS and intelligent campaign, 
Norman Thomas apparently polled only 300,000 votes in 
Presidential election. Returns made to the National 










Headquarters of the Socialist Party up to December 4 indi- 
sated a vote of 179,800 in ninet 
States in 1920 Debs polled 55 , a 
the Thomas vote. If the sume proportion 
States not yet heard from, Mr. Thomas vw fa 

of a 300,000 total. The Socialist Party made i t 
ing in New York where, in spite of the ul 
ernor Smith, Mr. Thomas polled over 109,000 vote 
consin the great majority of the Socialist voters fi 


ae 


Governor Smith on the Wet issue, giving Mr. Th 
18,000 in the returna. Victor L “nde who 
elected to Congress from Milwaukee seven times, iners 


his vote by 16,000 but was beaten by a margin of 2 
twenty-eight years of atruggle the Socialist Part; 
extract much cheer from these results. Its vote w: 
smallest Socialist vote cast in any election 
less than one-third of the record Socialist vote of 920.0." 
for Debs in 1920. Many extenuating circums! 
explain the disappointing showing. The Socialist Party par 
tially surrendered its own organization to support La } 
lette in 1924 and the work of building anew freed the bottom 
presented great difficulties. Governor Smith’s clear mary 
of progressiveness over Herbert Hoover lured the ¢great 
majority of the La Follette vote. But when all is said and 
done we see no reason for the poor showing of the ablest 
candidate whom the Socialiat Party has ever presented ex 
cept the stupidity and conservatism of the voters. 


Rince i 


ances h 


OVERNOR ALVAN T. FULLER made an address the 

J other day in Boston to the heads of the State depart- 

ments. It was his valedictory, for Governor Fuller retires 

on January 1 after a term of office whose importance in 

history will be due largely to a certain event which occurred 

at Charlestown prison on the night of August 23. 
He said in part: 


1927. 


The greatest danger that confronts us in Massachu- 
setts, in my humble opinion, is the result of avarice on the 
part of our “best people” who want something more than 
they are really entitied to. I think in the last analysis, pro- 
vided the matter was discussed without the heat of contro- 
versy, as public officiala we must not expect those who 
would have special privileges to realize that they are doing 
that very thing which will be used as material by their op- 
ponents. ...I have been discouraged to find that those 
people who throw out their chest the furthest as our leading 
citizens, somehow or other in private are not quite as uni- 
formly patriotic and disinterested as one might 
when listening to their Fourth of July speeches. 


expect 


This is a mild attack but none the less an attack upon the 
“best people.” It was the “best people” who killed Sacco 
and Vanzetti. As years go on—years of private life away 
from the controversy and pride that official life venerates— 
is it possible that “consciousness of guilt” will make a 
liberal out of Governor Fuller? 


HE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION filed its case 
against the Electric Bond and Share Company on De- 
cember 1, asking the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York to order the company to 
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open its operating-expenses ledger to the commission’s ex- 
aminers and to require its officials to answer questions con- 
cerning expenditures for propaganda against government 
ownership and its financial arrangements with subsidiary 
and affiliated companies. The case tests the commission’s 
power to inquire into the activities of individual companies 
as distinct from their associated activities. The connection 
between rates and the expenditures for political and propa- 
ganda purposes is clearly set forth in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s petition. Pointing out that rates are estab- 
lished to insure a net profit above operating expenses, the 
petition says: 

The profits of the Electric Bond and Share Company 
depend in part upon whether it uses its fees or commissions 
for service above its expenses, including disbursements, if 
any, “to influence or control public opinion on account of 
municipal or public ownership of the means by which power 
is developed and electrical energy is generated and distrib- 
uted, or since 1923 to influence or control elections” of 
President, Vice-President, and members of the United States 
Senate. The existence of such expenditures would neces- 
sarily increase the charges made by the company for its 
services in order to make the same profit. Such charges to 
its clients, the holding and operating companies, are logic- 
ally reflected in the rates collected by the operating com- 
panies in order to earn a profit. 


The electrical industry is construing the election of Herbert 
Hoover as a “vindication” of its practices. But is the 
electrical industry willing to have the “glass pockets” 
which Mr. Hoover said big business should have? Not un- 
less the court so orders, it appears. 


HE GERMAN GOVERNMENT won a temporary vic- 

tory of great importance when the five-weeks’ lockout 
of 250,000 metal workers in the Ruhr ended on December 3. 
Nominally the fight in the Ruhr was between employers and 
labor unions, but the real conflict was between the Govern- 
ment and certain great capitalists who had defied it. Since 
1923 German industry has operated under a species of com- 
pulsory arbitration, with a tripartite arbitration board in 
each district including two representatives of the employers 
and workers involved and a chairman representing the Gov- 
ernment. The decisions of these arbitration boards have 
not been legally binding but they could be made binding by 
ukase of the Reich Minister of Labor. In the particular 
dispute between metal workers and employers in the Ruhr 
the district arbitration board decreed an increase in wages 
and the Reich Minister of Labor made it legally binding. 
Whereupon the great capitalists refused to obey the Govern- 
ment, locked out their workers, and carried their case 
against the arbitration award to the courts. A grave crisis 
ensued, almost as grave as that of the British general strike. 
The employers finally compromised and opened their shops 
with the understanding that both sides would accept as 
binding a decision of the wage question to be made after 
fresh investigation by Dr. Severing, Minister of the Interior. 
The employers’ decision to yield was partially due to the un- 
questioned public sympathy for the locked-out men and 
the vote of a $5,000,000 relief fund for the workers by the 
Reichstag. Meanwhile the employers have set an ugly 
precedent in defying the Government without being 
adequately punished. The workers may turn the precedent 
back upon the employers when another struggle arises 
between them. 


ITHIN RECENT WEEKS portentous events }; 

taken place in South Africa, where five-and-one-hys 
million natives, who have no vote except in Cape Colony a 
are barred from Parliament because of their color, are , 
pendent for their rights on one-and-one-half-million yw}; 
Europeans. In the first days of November Mr. Made 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in the Cabinet headed; 
General Hertzog, Nationalist, received a deputation fr 
the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union, a nati 
organization, to discuss working conditions and wages ip }; 
department. General Hertzog requested that Mr. Mad: 
resign because his action in receiving the native deputati, 
was contrary to the pure-white policy of the governme 
Mr. Madeley, who belongs to the left wing of the La 
Party, refused. Thereupon General Hertzog himself ; 
signed and re-formed his Cabinet, neatly dropping y 
Madeley and appointing in his place Mr. Sampson, w 
adheres, along with Mr. Creswell and Mr. Boydell, the oth 
Labor members of the Cabinet, to the white policy of 
party. General Hertzog tried to befog the issue by sayiy 
the I. C. W. U. was not a trade union but a “political orga 
zation with members recruited from every walk of lif: 
Mr. Tielman Roos, Nationalist and Minister of Justice, y; 
more frank. “We cannot possibly have any truck or sy 
pathy,” said he, “for the I. C. W. U. movement,” adding th 
in all parties “there is a feeling that a more power'j 
weapon should be created to save South Africa from # 
native menace.” The incident is the culmination of a qj 
flict in the Cabinet which has been going on for seve 
months. This conflict is the reflection in the Cabinet of! 
split in the Labor Party, with Mr. Creswell and Mr. Boyis 
on one side and Mr. Madeley on the other. The Labor Pa 
in South Africa has not been a Labor Party in the x 
sense of the word. Its founder, Mr. Creswell, then a mi 
manager, first attracted attention when he proposed to wor 
his mines with white labor. 


HE LABOR PARTY is more white than labor, excef 

for the inroads which such men as Mr. Madeley a 
their followers have made into it. It is significant that t 
deputation which Mr. Madeley received was headed by re 
resentatives of the South African Trades Union Congres 
Two years ago this body refused to have anything to do wi 
the native union. Sometime later, through the efforts 
Europe of Mr. Kadalie, its leader, the Workers’ Union 
recognized by several international labor bodies and by t 
British Trades Union Congress. A year ago the Workef 
Union applied for affiliation with the South African Trad 
Union Congress and was refused for the given reason th 
as the native union claimed 100,000 members, it could o 
vote all the other unions put together, which number on 
20,000; but at that time a movement was started not tows 
amalgamation but toward cooperation between the 
bodies. Since then, largely through the efforts of W. 
Andrews of the South African Trades Union Congré 
this policy of coordination has been developed by means 
meetings for consultation on matters of common interé 
The latest of these took place on August 30, this year, wi 
at a joint meeting of the National Executive Council of t 
Trades Union Congress and the executive of the Worke 
Union discussions were held on several subjects import 
to both organizations—including “ways and means wher? 
the I. C. W. U. can be assisted in its trade-union activiti 
by the S. A. T. U. C. and vice versa”; and methods for ° 
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taining “the S. A. T. U. C.’s active assistance in formulating 
demands for better wages and conditions” The deputation 
to Mr. Madeley, including as it did members of both black 
and white organizations, may mark a step toward a real 
Labor party in South Africa, regardless of color. 


HE SNOWS OF YESTERYEAR did not fall faster than 

does the Soviet Government—in the news columns of 
the New York World. So far other newspapers do not seem 
to have taken cognizance of the disaster and the editorial 
writers of the World seem equally oblivious, which encour- 
ages one to think that these gentlemen are like the proprie- 
tor of the restaurant who had just stepped out for dinner. 
A couple of weeks ago the World headlines ran “Soviet Tot- 
ters, Europe Hears; Peasants Rise”; subheads announced 
“Government Set Up 11 Years Ago by Lenin and Trotzky 
Facing Revolution.” A few days later the World added for 
good measure: “16 Districts Join Ukraine Revolt—Anti- 
Communist Uprising Centers Around Charkoff.” Both of 
these reports emanated from Paris; there was no confirma- 
tion of them either in the World or in any other paper. Re- 
liable observers just back from the Soviet Republic—even 
from the Ukraine—report that the Soviet Government is as 
strongly intrenched as it ever was. There are many grave 
problems in Russia that must be solved by men inexperi- 
enced in government—problems of population, of the reha- 
bilitation of industry, of foreign versus home capital, of 
the peasant versus the proletarian. But these problems are 
not nearer solution as a result of misguided and misleading 
reports in ordinarily sensible newspapers. Nor is it to the 
credit of the American workingman—or such workingmen 
as are represented by the American Federation of Labor— 
that a reference to the great services to education of the 
eminent philosopher and educator John Dewey was struck 
from the records of the A. F. of L. because Mr. Dewey has 
expressed himself as not in favor of the immediate destruc- 
tion of the Bolshevik government but is, on the contrary, 
interested in and an admirer of phases of the experiment. 


\ 7EVERTHELESS WE FORGIVE the World its Russian 
i news because of an item which appeared the day after 
Thanksgiving in that newspaper which we—in defiance of 
the law of libel—believe to be completely false. It can’t be 
true—yet it ought to be. For solemnly and with all the ear- 
marks of an authoritative statement comes the news that a 
baby has just been born in Knoxville, Tennessee, with a tail 
seven inches long! Shades of the Scopes trial! Was it or 
was it not in Tennessee that learned lawyers in a court of 
law proved to the satisfaction of a judge, a jury, and the 
majority of their neighbors that the theory of evolution was 
a base libel on man, that to teach it in the State of Tennessee 
was unlawful, that teachers who did so would be deprived of 
their jobs? We are familiar enough with stories of disaster 
that followed hard upon the heels of blasphemy; the God of 
Hosts has not scrupled to pursue with fire, pestilence, and 
sudden death those who dared to defy the lightning. But 
this is the first time that Darwin’s ghost has been sufficiently 
interested to attach a tail to a human infant. We are told 
that Dr. Adolph P. Schultz, associate professor of anthro- 
pology at Johns Hopkins University, is eagerly awaiting a 
sight of the tail, which a thoughtful surgeon immediately 
removed from the too generously endowed infant and sent 
to him. It would take the combined testimony of Dr. 


Schultz, the unnamed surgeon, and the baby himself to con- 
vince us that the tail, if any, was really attached to the 
baby. Nevertheless, if there was no tail, there is certainly 
the finger of fate—and the anti-evolutionists had better 
watch out for the direction of ita pointing! 


HE SPORTING WRITERS are choosing the all-Ameri- 

can football team of 1928, but nineteen men who trod 
the gridiron this year are not eligible, for they were killed 
this season while playing the game. We could pass over the 
death of these men as an incidental misfortune if 
not for the fact that scores of other young men have been 
killed in the same way in recent years. (Seventeen players 
were killed last year and twenty in 1925.) An analysis of 
the circumstances under which the nineteen players were 
killed this season shows that most of the deaths resulted 
from injuries due to tackling and collision, the commonest 
cause of death being a broken neck. Most of the victims of 
the game died on the altar of senseless tradition, the tradi- 
tion that mass collision and physical stoppage are necessary 
to make football exciting. In basketball and soccer the bal! 
is the object of attack and defense; in American football! the 
human body must bear the brunt. We believe that foothall! 
as played in the United States is not only unnecessarily dan- 
gerous but is a third-rate game to watch. In soccer the 
spectator can see and appreciate every play because the bal! 
is in the open; in American football half of the plays pre- 
sent the spectacle of a masa of tangled bodies. Perhaps fifty 
years from now, when the beauty and skill of open footbal! 
are duly appreciated, our present game will seem as crude 
and brutal as a Roman gladitorial combat seems today. 


it were 


HARLES FLETCHER LUMMIS, a valued contributor 
to The Nation, reached the end of a varied and useful 
career on November 25 at Los Angeles, California. Born 
at Lynn, Massachusetts, on March 1, 1859, he attended 
Harvard for a brief period, and then went into j 
in Ohio. He set out from Cincinnati for the Pacific coast ir 
1884, walking the entire distance to Los Angeles, a result 
of which was his “A Tramp Across the Continent” (1892) 
Here he resumed newspaper work, being city editor of the 
Times in 1885-1887. But the appeal of the primitive was 
so strong to him that he returned to New Mexico, which 
had attracted him while on his long tramp, and lived at the 
Tigua Indian pueblo of Isleta on the Rio Grande for five 
years. From this center he made extended 
through the Southwest with his camera, and pictured and 
recorded everything that met his fancy, especially subjects 
of an ethnological and archaeological nature. His books on 
the subject have heen widely read. Ever acknowledging 
the influence of the ripe scholarship and delightful compan- 
ionship of the late Adolphe F. Bandelier, whom he first met 
in New Mexico, Mr. Lummis wrote his excellent “Spanish 
Pioneers,” which passed through many editions and was 
translated and published in Spanish (Madrid, 1915): and 
later, as a product of his association with Mr. Bandelier 
on the Henry Villard expedition in Peru and Bolivia, he 
wrote “The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu.” Mr. Lummis 
founded the Landmarks Club, which has preserved three of 
California’s early Spanish missions; the Sequoya Learue 
“to make better Indians”; and the Southwest Museum at 
Los Angeles. In his later years he recorded phonographi- 
cally hundreds of Spanish songs of the Southwest, two col- 
lections of which have been published (1923, 1926). 
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A Swan Song for Lame Ducks 


“~~ N December 4 a tight-mouthed, dry Yankee gave his 
legislative valedictory to the second session of the 


dull and solid, it reflected ths 


Seventieth Congress. I 
and the character of a man, aman who 


philosophy of a part 
rose to the Presidency by virtue of an untrue newspaper ac- 
count of a police strike and the bad digestion of his superior. 
and who became a political myth 
vative newspapers. Observers did not expect the pres- 


with benefit of the great, 
conse! 


} 


ent session to be a model of progressive legislation, but 
it had of progressive accomplishment has 
There he stands 
between the progressives in Congress and the great business 
interests he protects. He has been denounced as timid and 
every section of his last message is the 


whatever chance 


been lessened by the President’s message. 


1 +3 } iy 
Vaeclil ny, 1v 1 
ee 


termination to protect the “American system” of 
private from the attack of the 
minority which believes in social control. He puts himself 
on record against government operation of Muscle 


Shoals and Boulder Dam for power purposes; 


grim 
enterprise Congressional 
squarely 
he advocates 


1! 


the cruiser bill in one breath and the Kellogg pact in the 
next; he throws a sop to the farmers in the form of a recom 
mendation for a revolving loan-fund for cooperative market- 
ing. Put the real heart of his message is contained in the 
United States ever 
assembled, on surveying the state of the union, has met with 


first sentence: “No Congress of the 


a more pleasing prospect than that which appears at the 
present time.” 

Lame-duck sessions of Congress are frequently sterile, 
and this particular session is likely to be more sterile than 
usual because of the prospect of a special session after 
March 4. Mr. Hoover’s eleventh-hour promise to call a 
special session if a suitable farm-relief measure could not 
be passed before his inauguration will serve as an oxygen- 
tank to every filibuster. The more the filibusterers talk the 
their chance of an encore. If they can out- 
talk and outmaneuver the most vitai pieces of legislation 
which come before the Congress, their reward will be a 
new session without the obnoxious time-limit. The Roulder 
Dam bill comes first on the Senate’s calendar, and three 
notches farther down on that calendar comes the fifteen- 
cruiser bill. After these measures will come the Kellogg 
peace pact and the bevy of lesser bills which their propon- 
ents will attempt to jam through the tense, overcrowded 
davs iust before March 4. 

Washington opinion is almost unanimous in agreeing 
that the cruiser bill will pass easily in the short session in 
spite of the opposition of peace societies. Legislators who 
vote for it will salve their consciences with the excuse that 
this fifteen-cruiser bill with an appropriation of $274,000,- 
000 is only the tag end of the gigantic Wilbur program 
which called for an appropriation of $740,000,000. But this 
salve will be a most insufficient ointment because the present 
cruiser bill comprises the most important and provocative 
part of the Wilbur program. The Wilbur proposals called 
for a five-year building program to be headed by the con- 
struction of twenty-five cruisers, but the proposals included 
only fifteen cruisers during the first three years—and the 
present bill provides for all of these cruisers. 

What a hilarious farce it will be when the “big-navy” 


better will be 


men, having jammed through their cruiser bill, solemnly 


drag forth the Kellogg pact with its pledge that “the high 
contracting parties agree that the settlement or solution 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, sha] 
never be sought except by pacific means.” Senator Bora} 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee will shake hands wit! 
Senator Hale of the Naval Affairs Committee and will hold 
the treaty until the cruiser bill has passed. The militarists 
flushed with genial triumph, will vote for the treaty, and t} 
guilty “liberals,” searching for moral compensation, will f 
in line. Also, a great many Senators will vote for it 
cause they believe that the defeat of the treaty with all it 
defects would create so much hostility and bitterness 
Europe that the cause of lasting peace would suifer. 0 
this point we agree with them, and for this reason only vy 
hope the Kellogg pact will be ratified. It is a fau!ty, feeble, 
hypocritical compromise, but it can be a useful instrument 
in creating public opinion for something better and mor 
concrete. 

What will the Congress do with Boulder Dam and M 
cle Shoals? The Boulder Dam bill won several preliminar 
votes in the Senate during the last session, and Ashurst of 
Arizona will have difficulty in smothering it by filibus* 
because it is the unfinished business of the new session. Bu' 
President Coolidge is quite likely to kill it by his veto. Ths 
bill does not make government operation mandatory, but it 
gives wide latitude to the Department of the Interior t 
develop government-operated plants, and even this smal! cor 
cession to the public-ownership advocates may be too much 
for Mr. Coolidge. 

The Norris bill for the government development of 
Muscle Shoals was technically killed by the pocket veto of 
President Coolidge on the last day of the former Congres 
sional session, supposedly because the President flew into 
a temper over the rejection by the Senate of a minor politi- 
cal appointee, but the indomitable Senator from Nebraska 
refuses to admit that it is killed. He does not propose to 
bring it up again in the short session because he knows 
that he cannot carry it over the President’s veto, but h: 
maintains that Coolidge’s pocket veto is void in a Con- 
gress which has two sessions. He is carrying his conten- 
tion to the United States Supreme Court. Meanwhile Mus- 
cle Shoals is being partially leased to the Alabama Power 
Company at a figure which does not even cover the gov- 
ernment’s overhead expense, and President Coolidge declares 
that he is opposed to the construction of the additional dams 
on the Tennessee River which are required to make the 
project a great community aeset. 

What of unemployment and injunctions? The Presi- 
dent says not a word about them, and it will be miraculous 
if the Congress succeeds in the short session in enacting 
any useful legislation on these subjects. The Wagner bil! 
calling for federal employment exchanges has some adher- 
ents and the revised and improved Shipstead injunction bill 
is still alive. But what chance have social-welfare bills on 
the calendar of a Congress which has just received a new 
mandate from the American people to support the status 
quo? 
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Hope for Nicaragua! 


HE proposed loan of $12,000,000 to Nicaragua follows 
7 the usual devious and dangerous course of our diplo- 
macy in the republic for the last twenty years—a 
policy which is hurting our reputation and legitimate com- 
mercial expansion all over Latin America merely to benefit 
the special interests of a small group of money lenders and 
concession grabbers in Wall Street. There has been the 
same two-faced jobbery in this financial maneuver as in the 
return of our marines to Nicaragua in the winter of 1926- 
1927. William W. Cumberland, formerly our financial ex- 
pert in Haiti, was sent to Nicaragua in the autumn of 1927, 
with the acquiescence of President Diaz, to report on the 
finances of the republic. Mr. Cumberland recommended that 
our bankers lend Nicaragua up to $30,000,000—$12,000,000 
immediately—establishing in return a financial dictatorship. 
Mr. Cumberland sent his report to the Department of 
State on March 10, last, but it was not made public. Cer- 
tainly not. We were then in the midst of an unauthorized 
and unpleasantly stubborn war against Sandino on account 
of which the Administration was receiving criticism from 
unexpected quarters. With the fortunes of the Republican 
Party at stake in a then-impending national election, the Ad- 
ministration couldn’t risk further attack on its Nicaraguan 
policy. But the existence of the Cumberland report was 
known and there was a threat of a demand for information 
by various Senators and Representatives as soon as Con- 
gress reassembled. So just after the election, and before 
Congress had met, the report was made public. 

It didn’t land right. Even the usual defenders of an 
imperialist policy in the Caribbean balked at so bald an 
announcement right on the eve of Mr. Hoover’s “good-will 
visit” to Central America. It was a bit too raw. The New 
York Times gave a dignified rap on the knuckles to the Ad- 
ministration, and if Mr. Coolidge had had a secret idea that 
he wouldn’t mind embarrassing his one-time Cabinet officer 
just a mite he now realized it wouldn’t do. Four days after 
the report was published brief statements came from both 
President Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg indicating “Thumbs 
down” on the Cumberland recommendations for the rest of 
the present Administration. What Mr. Hoover may do re- 
mains to be seen, but although his preoccupation with for- 
eign trade sometimes blinds him to higher conceptions, it 
may serve to change our Latin-American policy for the bet- 
ter. For the ruthless imperialism we have exercised in the 
Caribbean has hurt our trade and bona fide commerce al! 
over Latin America. Our merchants and other business men 
of a legitimate sort cannot make headway in an atmosphere 
of hate and distrust. 

The fact is that Nicaragua doesn’t need a loan at this 
time. By Mr. Cumberland’s own statement half of the pro- 
posed $12,000,000 would go for refunding existing loans 
which the country is already carrying on a satisfactory 
basis. The only reason for refunding would be to supply a 
handsome commission for some Wall Street loan sharks. 
About a fourth of the loan would go for claims, mostly due 
to our forcible intervention in Nicaraguan politics. These 
claims can be cared for out of existing revenues if the coun- 
try is let alone. This leaves 25 per cent of the loan for pro- 
ductive purposes, to which Thomas W. Lamont has said we 
ought generally to limit our advances to foreign nations. 
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The 25 per cent for productive purposes is destined for the 
construction of highways. Doubtlese these are needed, but 
they would best come gradually. In Haiti the large sum 
spent for roads has resulted to a regrettable extent in motor 
speedways for North Americans who honk the donkeys of 
the poor natives off into the mud. In any event such con- 
struction ought to be done by taxation. 
and ours Latin America ought to cultivate the habit of tax- 
ing itself more and borrowing less. 

Finally, the Cumberland loan is proposed on terms which 


For its own good 


would make Nicaragua a financial peon to Wal! Street. The 
financia] contro! of the country—inclii@ing the budyet and a 
veto on all legislation regarded as likely to reduce revenues 
—woulkd be placed in the hands of three men. Two of them 
—a majority—would be citizens of the United States nomi- 
nated by our Secretary of State, acting presumably accord- 
ing to the wishes of the bankers floating the loan. The 
Bank of Nicaragua, which has just been redeemed from the 
foreign control exercised under the last loan, would be sold 
—this time into permanent captivity to North America. For 


these kind services our pawnbrokers and racketeers of Wal! 
Street would be allowed to charge $400,000, which is nearly 
3% per cent, an exorbitant commission for floating a loan 
of $12,000,000. Meanwhile Mr. Cumberland’s plan calls for 
adequate upkeep for the recently reorganized constabulary, 
or national guard, from a fund which would be a charye on 
the government revenues second only to interest on the 
public debt. As the People’s Lobby puts it, this would “give 
the bankers first call on the nation’s resources and the pro 
tectors of the bankers second call.” 

There seems to be a probability that the proposed loan 
to Nicaragua, at least on the terma proposed by Mr. Cum- 
berland, will be shelved for good. We hope so, but believe 
that Congress should investigate our entire course in the 
republic for the past twenty years. 


American Notables 


HE publication of the first volume of the new Diction- 
| ary of American Biography was celebrated by a 
dinner given recently to several hundred scholars in 
New York City. The book, which contains more than six 
hundred pages and records the lives of 666 persons arranged 
in alphabetical order from Cleveland Abbe to Maurice Barry- 
more, is the first tangible result of the work begun three 
years ago under the direction of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which is administering a fund of $500,000 
contributed for the purpose by the New York Times Com- 
pany. Allen Johnson, editor-in-chief, expects the last of the 
proposed twenty volumes to appear seven years after the 
publication of the first. 

Such a work has long been needed, but no American 
biographical dictionary of anything like comparable scope 
has ever been undertaken before, and it could be prepared 
only by a large staff of organizers and editors working in 
cooperation with experts in every field. Undertaking as it 
does not only to give an outline of the life of every Ameri- 
can who has distinguished himself in any line of endeavor, 
but to define briefly the nature of his achievement, it will be 
for students of the American past what the Dictionary of 
National Biography, already affectionately known to more 
than one generation of scholars as the D. N. B., has been to 
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all who have concerned themselves with English history or 
literature. 

Though all living persons are, for obvious reasons, ex- 
cluded, inventors, industrialists, business leaders, etc., will 
receive recognition equal to that given to writers, preachers, 
statesmen, and soldiers whom tradition has made the more 
usual subject of biographical treatment. Thus, for instance, 
the first volume includes, in addition to such well-known 
names as those of Louis Agassia, Benedict Arnold, George 
Bancroft, and John Jacob Astor, sketches of the careers of 
Frank Abbott, a pioneer in dentistry, Adrian C. Anson, fa- 
mous baseball player, and William Taylor Adams, who wrote 
the well-known stories for boys which appeared under the 
pseudonym of Oliver Optic. The work aims to give a com- 
plete conspectus of American notables, and in order that 
men whose achievements were of the sort not usually re- 
corded in biography shall not disappear in oblivion, lists of 
names to supplement those drawn from the ordinary sources 
of biographical information have been drawn up by experts 
familiar with the history of American business, sport, sci- 
ence, technology, etc. 

Such a compilation as this can, of course, be thoroughly 
tested only by long use, but a cursory examination of the 
first volume indicates that it attains in every respect the 
high standard which the editorial and advisory boards would 
seem to guarantee. The sketches are not only concise and 
informative but very often vivid and colorful as well, so that 
the book might properly be called a dictionary not only of 
biography, but of personality also, and it will probably be 
read for pleasure as well as for information by all who have 
any interest in American characters. Scholars will, of 
course, find it invaluable, but ite service to them will be no 
more important than that which it will render to the general 
reader, who will find himself turning to it hardly less often 
than to the encyclopedia or the dictionary if he wishes to 
make his reading of American social or political history as 
fruitful as possible. 

Space is naturally allotted in accordance with the im- 
portance of the person to be treated and the amount of in- 
formation available concerning him, but the shorter sketches 
are often the most valuable. The great names may usually 
be found in an encyclopedia and, if one wants still more ix- 
formation, there is usually an individual biography to be 
consulted, but hundreds of people have contributed some- 
thing to American civilization without having achieved an 
eminence sufficient to justify a “Life and Times” or even 
to win for themselves a mention in any general work of 
reference. Their names bob up in unexpected places, but no 
information can be Colhad concerning them without an 
amount of research into newspaper files, local histories, and 
the like which involves a serious waste of the scholar’s time 
and is quite unthinkable for te general reader. There is 
no regearch scholar who has not been baffled, and no intelli- 


Gaps) {spat reader who has not experienced a sense of impotent 
7 ' €, a 


re4¢%i0n, when the ordinary sources of information failed 
im whe ig? ssions like this, but when the work at present 
under discusait®, FF, ampleted it will contain accurate infor- 
mation about hundreds ¢\4;persons concerning whom nothing 
could be conveniently learned:jy-any,,/ PRE BIDE, ae jenat 
fact will be responsible for its unique value. fi Fe 28 

All copies of the Dictionary of American Biography will 
be printed on rag paper to insure their permanence and will 
be issued through Charles Scribners’ Sons. The subscrip- 
tion price (payable in instalments) is $250. 
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Chivalry and Labor Laws 


N several recent legislative hearings certain well- 
groomed ladies from the National Woman’s Party have 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the manufacturing in- 

terests against special labor laws for women. The manu- 
facturers have welcomed this feminine support with great 
gusto and the press has given generous headlines indicating 
that the women reformers are divided among themselves, 
Behind the public hullabaloo there has not been an ade- 
quate body of facts on either side of the discussion. The 
trade unionists and social workers who support labor laws 
for women have given reasoned testimony for their belief 
based upon long experience, but the left-wing feminists 
have talked well and marshaled enough individual instances 
of sex discrimination to impress the public. 

As The Nation has frequently pointed out, the leaders 
of the Woman’s Party do not oppose labor legislation as 
such but only labor laws which apply to women as a sex. 
The question at issue is largely one of social philosophy. 
The left-wing feminist tends to see society as a sex struggle 
in which man exploits woman, while the laborite looks upon 
the same milieu as a class struggle in which employer ex- 
ploits worker. The rub comes when the two struggles over- 
lap and labor concedes the sexual status quo by appealing 
to the chivalry of the employer and the community for 
special labor laws for women. The intelligent labor cham- 
pion does not make this appeal because he likes to make it; 
he prefers to win justice for woman as a worker through 
organized power but he will take justice for woman as a 
woman if he cannot get it in any other way. The appea! 
for woman as the weaker sex arouses the ire of the left- 
wing feminist. Chivalry is for her as bad as poverty be 
cause it perpetuates the prejudices which have kept women 
in subjection. Moreover, she claims that women workers 
actually lose by special labor laws because such laws throw 
them out of work and limit their employment opportunity. 

This claim has been analyzed with great care by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor in a new 
study, “The Effects of Labor Legislation upon the Employ- 
ment Opportunities of Women.” The published facts knock 
into a cocked hat the arguments of the Woman’s Party that 
shorter-hour legislation for women in the manufacturing 
industries has taken away opportunities to work. The in- 
vestigation shows that most women who are gainfully em- 
ployed are not affected one way or another by special labor 
legislation for their sex, but in five important manufacturing 
industries which employ women in large numbers the legal 
limitation of hours for women only has “not brought about 
any degree of substitution of men for women.” 

The investigation proves that in the matter of laws 
against night work for women the Woman’s Party has some 
justification for its claim that men have supplanted women 
as a direct result of the laws. Likewise certain laws de- 
signed to protect women have caused the substitution of 
men in such tasks as running street cars and operating ele- 
vators. But these are individual instances and custom has 
apne much more than law to eliminate women workers from 
ovgat shifts, street cars, and certain types of elevators. On 
the whole the cases of individual injustice to women work- 
ers caused by special legislation seem unimportant compared 
to the resultant improvement of industrial standards. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


Oh Harvard was old Harvard when Yale was but a pup, 

And Harvard will be Harvard still when Yale has all 
gone up, 

And ifany Eli... 


HIS is about as far as the old song should be carried. 
Perhaps it is too far. My plea today is for something 
of abatement in the intensity of the rivalry between 
Harvard and Yale. To be sure I realize that the plea has 
been made before by mightier men and that they were un- 
successful. Indeed it was Charles W. Eliot, himself, when 
president of Harvard, who rebuked the students as first 
they began to sing, “Three cheers for Harvard and down 
with Yale.” This, he said, seemed to him hardly a proper 
spirit. He suggested an amendment so that the song might 
go, “Three cheers for Harvard and one for Yale.” Such 
75 per cent loyalty was not acceptable to men with good 
crimson blood in their veins. 

Naturally it is not to be expected even now that Har- 
vard and Yale men should meet on terms of perfect amity 
and that the old bitterness should disappear within the time 
of our own generation. Such a miracle is beyond the scope 
of my intention. Too much has happened. Just what it was 
that Yale originally did to Harvard I don’t profess to know. 
It was enough I suppose to justify the trial of the issue by 
combat on the gridiron every year. Curiously enough, for 
a good many years Yale seemed to grow righter and 
righter if judged in the light of these tests. But the 
truth is mighty and shall prevail and the justice of Har- 
vard’s cause became apparent this year through the grace 
of God and the lateral pass. God, as some cynic has said, is 
always on the side which has the best running backs. Nei- 
ther Copeland nor Kittridge ever quite sufficed to convince 
the general public of Harvard’s superiority. That task was 
left for French and Guarnaccia. It was this lad with the 
fine New England name who scored the two touchdowns. 

My suggestion is that whatever deep wrong Yale once 
committed against Harvard a process of diminution of feel- 
ing should be allowed to set in. After all can’t the men of 
Cambridge be broadminded about such matters and remem- 
ber that nothing within the power of Yale could possibly 
hurt Harvard very much? Even in the days when the blue 
elevens were winning with great regularity there should 
have been consolation enough in the thought that Harvard’s 
Greek department still held the edge. 

In the game of 1906 a Harvard halfback named Nichols 
was sent in late in the game while the score was still a tie. 
On practically the first play after his entrance he dropped a 
punt which led directly to a Yale touchdown and victory. 
Throughout the rest of his university career he was known 
in college as “the man who dropped the punt.” When his 
brother entered Harvard two years later he was promptly 
christened and known for his next four years as “the brother 
of the man who dropped the punt.” 

Isn’t this a little excessive? It seems so to me but there 
appears to be reason to hope that at last there has come a 
break in the emphasis. Less than a month ago Tad Jones 
broke down in public and sobbed out the horrid charge that 
the old Yale spirit had begun to wane. It was not like that 
in my day. Some years ago I talked at New Haven before 


an organization of Yale graduates upon a subject as non- 
partisan aa the American drama. To be sure Harvard has 
turned out ten playwrights of note to every one from Yale, 
but I didn’t go into that. Somehow or other the talk drifted 
around to footbal! and in pleading for leas intensity of feel- 
ing I happened to mention the man who dropped the punt 
and told how Yale had recovered this fatal fumble on Har- 
vard’s nineteen-yard line. Then, with the intention of being 
jocose, I remarked: “The Yale eleven with characteristic 
bulldog grit and courage carried the bal! over the line.” To 
my horror the audience broke into long cheers. 

Some of my best friends are Yale men and there is no 
basis for the common Harvard assumption that graduates 
of New Haven’s leading university are of necessity inferior 
to the breed of Cambridge. After al] we should never for- 
get that Lincoln was born in a log cabin. Still, there is 
perhaps, just a shade of difference in the relative keenness 
of perception for wit. Practically all the Harvard anecdotes 
about Yale which I know are pointed and sprightly while 
Yale is content with such inferior and tasteless jibes as the 
falsetto imitation which begins, “Fiercely, fellows, sift 
through ...” Even the audience of graduates to which J 
have referred was singularly cold to the anecdote about the 
difference in tradition which prevails at New Haven and at 
Cambridge. “When a Yale man ie sick the authorities 
assume that he is drunk. When a Harvard man is drunk 
the authorities assume that he ie sick.” 

Nor was I successful in retelling the stirring appeal of 
a well-known organizer who was seeking to consolidate vari- 
ous alumni bodies into a vast employment agency for college 
men. “There should be,” he cried, “one great clearing house. 
Then when somebody came for a man to tutor his children 
we could send him a Harvard man, and if he needed some- 
body to help with the furnace we’d have a Yale graduate.” 

Now that Harvard has won a well-deserved triumph by 
a score of 17 to 0 (which does not begin to indicate the 
margin of superiority held by the winners) it is not likely 
that the men of Yale are one whit less sensitive. When a 
letter begins, “My attention has been called to your article,” 
it is generally safe to assume that your correspondent is a 
Yale man. Still people from Princeton are like that, too. 

And the name of the New Jersey institution does sug- 
gest a manner in which Harvard and Yale might possibly 
get together into closer amity. Of course they can hardly 
meet upon the basis of a common language. (At New 
Haven, I am told, “Oh, yeah!” is supposed to constitute a 
conversation.) There are obvious reasons why they cannot 
meet as equal members in a fellowship of educated men. 
Since this is a non-partisan article designed to promote good 
feeling it will probably be just as well not to go into this. 
Religion won’t do as a common factor, for Yale is evangeli- 
cal and prays between the halves, while Harvard is agnostic 
or Unitarian. No, there is just one great cause in which 
Harvard and Yale can stand shoulder to shoulder. Each 
year some public-spirited citizen should hire Madison Square 
Garden and turn it over to all graduates and undergraduates 
of Harvard and Yale for a great meeting in which past dif- 
ferences should be forgotten in one full-throated shout of 
“To hell with Princeton!” HEYWoopD /3ROUN 
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The Sea Is Not Safe! 


By FELIX RIESENBERG 


YY ITH the Vestris disaster still in mind, a seven 
VY days’ sensation, that almost immovable mass called 
publi¢ opi shivers slightly while the crack of 

a geri owing yas hig ins to mar its perfect indignation. All 
of the children drce’ed! Only ten women saved, most of 
them picxed up hours after the disaster, floating helpless 
in the sea! Most of the crew saved, having themselves 
abandoned ship via the boats easiest to launch, while leav- 
ing the women and children suspended in two boats hanging 
from the davits on the high side and at least a fathom 
from the water, all to tumble and perish with the turning 
over of the steamer! One gruesome mistake piled upon 
confusion, incompetence, and personal 
Lack of judgment is no 
in fact, it is criminal in men of the sea specifically 
to safeguard others. But so much 
blame enough and to 
it will probably be 


another; delays, 
cowardice the order of the day. 
excuse; 
charged with the duty 
for the blame. In this case there 
spare and plenty of people to absorb it; 
spread as far as possible. 
But the blame goes far beyond mere personalities. Tc 
a very great extent the blame must rest upon all of us, 
I knew what would happen in a disaster 
In the Nautical Gazette of 
cle called The Next Great Sea 


myself included. 
calling for the use of 
June 6, 1925, I wrote an arti 
Disaster. In part J — 


boats. 


Yeull of disasters it almost seems at 
present as if the disaster-business had been definitely closed 
out with the signing of the pace But a look over the 
log-book of the sea will spr rg succession of great disasters 
even in time of peace. It is’ a gruesome list, the most 
spectacular of victims being the giant Titanic 

comes at sea when assistance is of little use. Given a fatal 
combination of circumstances the result is certain. But 
there always must be the first weak link, the crash through 
the shell of the ship, from the outside or from within, 
and the sea of such temper that the small boats of the 
modern dumpy school cannot live, or cannot be handled by 
the crews of Ritz waiters and saloon-deck sailors now 
vrovided for that service. 

When the next great disaster comes and is finished a 
great commission of experts will be assembled. Most of 
these gentlemen are now seated behind their desks. A few 
sad and expensive reports will be added to those collecting 
dust on the shelves of the Library of Congress, etc. 


e War Was 


Describing the supposititious disaster, I wrote: “Great con- 
fusion prevailed. An riot and an utterly 
unparalleled state of criminal negligence held sway. 

So much for my own opinion expressed some years 
ago. I might have raved up and down the piers shouting 
my warning, but the chances are that some general pas- 
senger agent would have had me arrested as a disturber of 
the peace. What I then wrote made no ripple, and having 
for the better part of fifteen years without swamp- 
ing any of the shallow but established skiffs upon which 
we embark our souls, I will expect this article to drop into 
the ocean of public indifference with little more than a 
momentary splash. 

The sea is not safe! Passage at sea, at this very mo- 
ment, is as hazardous an adventure as at any time since the 


outrageous 


written 


Phoenicians trimmed their sails and manned their oars o; 
the first great trading and exploring voyages. Hazards har 
increased ten thousand fold with the vast increase in siz 
speed, and number of shins afloat. Fog is as thick as wh 
the world began, ice as frequent in high latitudes, and far 
more dangerous in the case of large fast vessels built of 
steel; and derelicts, often of great tonnage, are added to th 
unseen but ever possible obstacles in the path of shi; 
racing over seas at night. The hazard of collision, one ves- 
sel with another, is a constant source of danger. Only the 
utmost vigilance of faithful men, alert and experienced, 
stands between these dangers and their consummation i: 
some terrific catastrophe. 

Every time you take passage on a steamer, no matter ! 
long or how short the trip, whether to Albany, New Orleans 
Buenos Aires, or Australia, a hazard, and a great one, shi 
with you on the voyage. Without consulting records, a! 
most without thinking, a list of names springs to mind th 
would fill whole pages of this paper—Oregon, La Bourgoz: 
Slocum, Titanic, Cyclops, Egypt, and Vestris, each different 

each unexpected, and some of them, as in the case of t! 
great collier Cyclops, utterly unexplained. Hundreds of 
lesser ships, such as the Suduffco, just sailed out to sea and 
never returned. In the latter case one of the ablest sailor 
men, Captain Thomas Turner, trained in the whale-ships of 
Nantucket as a lad and for long years an officer on trans- 
atlantic liners, was in command. 

No sane man will contend that the hazards at sea ar: 
fewer simply because the percentages of disaster are low. 
No sane person will believe that because the percentages are 
low the total loss is also low, or that the lives sacrifice: 
are negligible. Such reasoning may work out in the mat- 
ter of tonnage and values, coverable by insurance, for whic! 
we all pay, all the time, in millions upon millions of dollar 
annually. The lives that go with the risks are not covered: 
in fact, are specifically exempted when disaster can be 
blamed on “an act of God.” 

In the first place let me say that most vessels, built to 
the specifications of the classification societies, are safe in 
any weather, if safely loaded, skilfully handled, and not 
brought into contact with one another, with ice, or with 
derelicts. It is upon this fact that the insurance busines 
establishes its rates. The insurance underwriters i 
recognize a “moral risk,” and some care is taken in approv- 
ing the master. The records of master mariners are scruti- 
nized by those who bet that a ship will not meet with disas- 
ter, for which risk they charge a fee. No special effort, 
however, is made by these gentlemen to see that the high 
character of shipmasters is as highly naid for as it deserves 
to be. 

The question of making a ship safe, except in cases 
where no ship can ever be safe, is a matter of competent 
design and of sound construction. It is a vitally important 
matter, and is so recognized by naval architects. Double 
cellular bottoms, wing bunkers, blisters, bulkheads, water- 
tight doors, secure hatches on strong decks capable of keep- 
ing water out from the top and of holding down air pressure 
from beneath should a compartment be holed below the 
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water line, these matters, with the exception of the last, 
are reasonably carried out. The great risk is in the up- 
keep, inspection, and handling of ships. It is a matter of 
the human equation, the same human equation that often 
goes wrong ashore, wrecks trains, and smashes automobiles. 

Now we come to the disaster. For some reason or 
other, including the ever-present risk of fire, a ship foun- 
ders, or becomes untenable to those on board. For instance, 
a ship may lose her stability, heel over on her beam, and 
even if still afloat she becomes a supremely dangerous 
carrier. The terrible moment comes to abandon ship, to 
clear away the boats. In the case of the Vestris this hap- 
pened near noon, in daylight and in moderate temperature, 
and after hours, in fact almost after days, of warning. It 
was not a sudden emergency. 

Now let us consider a steamer in the passenger trade, 
commanded, officered, and manned by able and brave men. 
The sea is no respecter of persons, and our disaster hap- 
pens at night, on a cold night of high seas and strong winds 
with sleet and snow, or perhaps it is in the midst of a night 
fog. There is a sudden crash, out of the black pocket of the 
future, and in a few minutes the huge steamer is founder- 
ing. Thousands of persons, men, women, children, and the 
army of stewards, engineers, deckmen—the crew—attempt 
to rush to their stations and lower boats. We hear the 
crack of the radio for a few minutes perhaps. The position 
given may be correct, unless the ship has been running 
by dead reckoning for a day or more; the whole system 
of signals may function, but we know that it requires 
very little time for a ship to sink if mortally holed. In 
fact, if we combine some of our possible disasters with 
winds of hurricane force, the coming of rescue ships may 
be delayed for hours on end. 

What have our seamen to work with? 

Open boats—open boats often stowed, one on top of 
another, 

These boats, to hold, on paper, the total number of 
persons on board, must be bulky, heavy barges, carried high 
above the hull, and hung under a great forest of clumsy 
davits, suspended by complicated tackle, operated by screws 
and winches. Under the conditions assumed for the pur- 
pose of illustration, conditions not at all impossible, no crew 
of today, or even of the day before yesterday when sailors 
were real sailormen trained in handling rope falls, could 
launch them safely, let alone fill them to their rated ca- 
pacity, lower them slowly into the sea, and release them. 

The whole matter of boats, their equipment, their 
launching from the tall topsides of steamers, upright or 
listed, needs a radical overhauling. Today the boat equip- 
ment on the best steamers built is obsolete, unworkable, 
unsafe. Open lifeboats can be launched safely only under 
favorable conditions. Most disasters happen amid the most 
unfavorable circumstances. 

I would propose the following suggestions for consider- 
ation at the coming Internationa! Conference for the Safety 
of Life at Sea, to be held in London next spring: 

1. Place a definite limit on the overall length of ocean 
passenger liners. They are again growing too big for 
safety. 

2. Consider the financial incentive now offered to carry 
boys of the highest type into the sea service, and to keep 
them there up to the important position of command. 

3. Carry light, open boats under davits, for rescue 
work only, not for the purpose of abandoning ship with 


passengers. Boats for the purpose of 
should be of a radically different design and 
Such boats should be of steel, shaped somewhat 


They should be 


thicknesses of metal, separated by tough water-resistant ma- 


nstructed 


blunt-ended spindles 


teria!, capable of swelling if punctured, and strony e: 
to be filled with passengers and dropped int 
launching wavs on the boat deck. These be 

side by side, ends outboard. In this w: 

right angles to the keel of the ship, the 

carried in a single tier. The launching wa: 
arranged that the boats could be dronpe: 
depending on the list. The boats would have a |: 
always unlocked, on their upper turtle des 
emergency the passengers would be put 

the hatch clamped down, with dogs operating 

outside and the inside. The clamping do 
interior by storage battery. 
cushions, and other necessities would by. 
der side of the boat would be ballasted by ; 
fresh water. Then the boat would be eas 
sea. It would take a dive, right 
the foundering ship, and could not be swamr 

seas or sucked under. The people in the by 

the hatch, and other hatches as provided, shi; 

mast, or just stand by in comparative comfort 

Dare-devils have gone over Niagara Fal! 
the short drop of a lifeboat as suggested ia not ha 
as the clumsy practice now followed with open boats huny 
from swaying and tangled falls. A few motor-boats, as 
now carried, could be launched by the crew to round up the 
safety spindles. 

The art of engineering must supersede the tangled mesa 
of rope and gear now provided by law for launching boats 
Safety, speed, dryness, warmth, and the protection of the 
contents of the boats from weather during the long tim: 
they rest in the cradles can all be accomplised by a sys 
tem such as this. At one stroke this does away with scores 
of expensive davits, tons of costly rope, and al! of the as 
sorted junk now provided and utterly unmanageable under 
extreme conditions. Such boats could he released, and if the 
emergency was so sudden that launching was impossible 
they would bob up free from the ship when she went down 
At the first sign of real danger people could be put into such 
boats and kept there while the master made up his mind as 
to the course of action. Under our present system boats 
have been lowered and lives lost while the ship remained 
afloat. 

Most suggestions entail added expense on the ship- 
owner. I respectfully suggest this as one of those rare 
ideas that is both practical and economical. Now boats 
are covered by canvas, a great expense in itself, their con- 
tents are constantly deteriorating, the boat literally fal! 
apart from lack of use. 

Spindles, such as I suggest, could be hoisted by suitable 
lifting bolts, by a single derrick on each side. and lifted on 
board and slid along into place on their greased launching 
cradles. The inspectors, overworked men, could have some 


fun filling one of these boats with members of the crew 
and shooting them into the sea, just to note that all was 
shipshape and correct. This would not be as tedious as 
the present system of creaking blocks and gear, and would 
only take a minute or so of their valuable time, when the 


proper entries could be made on the record. 


Proper ha 


if as bd “Ome 




















I don’t know what the rope bill is for a great ship, 
for boat falls alone, but it is considerable, for rope must fre- 
quently be replaced. Some use wire and this, too, is costly, 
and when the decks are icy it is almost impossible to handle. 
I feel certain that something positive in the way of 


[This is the second of three articles by Mr. Millard on 
China and Japan. The last, Japan Fights for Manchuria, 
will appear shortiy. | 

Shanghai, October 1 

T is a relevant fact that for several years before his 
| death Chang Tso-lin’s relations with Japan were 

strained. The dictator gradually had become less dis- 
posed to accept advice from the Japanese on political and 
military matters. He was restive under their tutelage and 
more than once disregarded their wishes in important af- 
fairs. He did that when he established himself at Peking, 
where he was much less under Japan’s influence than at 
Mukden. It was well known to Chang’s intimates that his 
chief reason for wanting to hold Peking was to avoid getting 
back where the Japanese could put pressure on him. Chang 
felt, and often so expressed himself to his intimates, that 
Japan would like to get rid of him. 

The Tokyo Government, through the Japanese legation 
at Peking, advised Chang not to risk a battle with the Na- 
tional armies inside the Great Wall. To enforce that point 
Tokyo told him that if his army was defeated the Japanese 
would not permit it to retreat into Manchuria. That is why 
25,000 Japanese troops were sent there and more were 
mobilized ready to go. Chang did not want to give Peking 
up without a fight, but his troops were disaffected, some 
of his principal generals were pro-Nationalist, and in the 
end he decided to withdraw. 

Chang Tso-lin left Peking early the morning of June 3. 
A steel coach painted conspicuously was provided for him 
and his intimate entourage. That he felt himself in danger 
is shown by precautions that were taken. At points during 
the journey the position of Chang’s coach in the train was 
changed. At times he would leave that coach and sit for a 
while in another one. 

The train approached Mukden very early the morning 
of June 4. At a station some miles from the city a num- 
ber of important officials met the train to welcome the dic- 
tator and continued on it. Among those officials was Gen- 
eral Wu Chung-chen, Chang’s most trusted lieutenant and 
military commander of Shengking Province. When the ex- 
plosion that wrecked the train and killed Chang Tso-lin hap- 
pened Chang and General Wu were in a wooden coach next 
to the steel coach where Chang was supposed to stay. 

The explosion occurred at about half past six o’clock. 
[t was terrific and startled the city. Many people hastened 
to the scene, but in a short while Japanese railway guards 
(soldiers) formed a cordon and kept people away. Among 
the foreign employees at the arsenals are a number of ex- 
perts on explosives and some of them were quickly at the 
scene and made such examinations as they could. Both 
Japanese and Chinese commissions of inquiry were ap- 
pointed and they conducted investigations. Every consulate 
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reserve safety, aside from rafts and independent of the 
skill of a doubtful crew under stress of weather and excite. 
ment, would go a long way toward making a sea passage 
reasonably safe even when the fateful moment comes +, 
clear away the lifeboats. 


and nearly every foreigner at Mukden tried to learn wha’ 
they could. 

I arrived at Mukden three weeks after the explosion 
By then what could be found out, and probably all t! 
ever will be found out, had been assorted and digested. The 
material and pertinent facts that are known follow. 

The explosion occurred at a point where the Chines: 
Peking-Mukden line passes under the tracks of the South 
Manchuria Railway. There are concrete blockhouses guard- 
ing the bridge by which the South Manchuria line crosses 
over the Peking-Mukden line and Japanese soldiers always 
are there. As that point is within the South Manchuria 
Railway’s zone, which had priority over the right of way 
of the Peking-Mukden line, Chinese police are not allowed 
there. On that occasion the Chinese had requested to be 
allowed to send some soldiers to watch the Peking-Mukden 
tracks at the time Chang Tso-lin’s train would pass. That 
request was granted, but the Chinese soldiers were not per- 
mitted to approach the place until shortly before the train 
was due. 

An expert examination of what evidence was discovered 
in the wreckage and an expert analysis of that evidenc 
seemed to prove that the explosive was attached to the 
granite retaining wall supporting the southern end of the 
bridge, adjacent to the track on which the Peking-Mukden 
train would pass. It would require six to eight hours t< 
drill the holes, to put the explosive into position, and tc 
make whatever connections were used to discharge th 
bomb. 

Item. A foreigner who lives near by noticed on the eve- 
ning of June 3 some Japanese working at the bridge with 
wires and other appliances. When out riding early on 
June 4, about 5 a. m., he again noticed the Japanese work- 
men and the wires. That made no particular impressior 
on that observer at the time. He remembered it later 
however. He noticed also that on that morning more thar 
the customary number of Japanese railway guards were 
about. 

Item. Two Chinese who approached the place early that 
morning were challenged by Japanese guards and when they 
stopped they were bayoneted and died immediately. An- 
other Chinese who witnessed this assault ran away anc 
although he was fired on at once he escaped. The Japa 
nese say that those Chinese were “acting suspiciously” and 
they did not stop promptly when challenged. The Japanes 
tell a story about some small bombs having been found on 
those Chinese. The Chinese version is that those men wer 
ordinary Chinese workmen who lived in a suburb west 0! 
the South Manchuria Railway’s tracks and who were in th 
habit of walking under the bridge when going to their work 
On that morning they might have seen something whic! 
they could have told about afterward. 
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Item. People living near the bridge noticed during that 

.icht that men were working there and using strong lights 
., see what they were doing. Sounds of drilling were 
»eard. Those who saw and heard it thought at the time that 
ae ordinary repairs were being made. 
- The matter sifts down to this. It required eight to ten 
sours to instal the explosive that wrecked the train. Dur- 
sg all that time the scene was exclusively under the au- 
-ority and the policing of the Japanese. The Chinese 
syards did not come on the scene until shortly before the 
+rain arrived there and then they were told to stay some 
‘stance from the bridge. By then the bomb was in place 
nd everything was set. Only experts could have installed 
he explosives. The job was expertly planned and scien- 
‘fically executed. Just how the bomb was set off is not 
known positively. 

One might theorize endlessly regarding motive for the 
rime. Japanese point out that had they plotted the thing 
shy would they choose the exact place that would put them 
ynder suspicion? Chinese say that if the deed was done by 
Nationalist or Communist or anti-Chang Chinese plotters 
they would surely have chosen another place than the one 
spot on the whole Peking-Mukden line where Japanese are 
on guard night and day and where such operations could not 
fail to be observed by them. 

The Sino-Japanese “joint investigation” resulted in 
jisagreement in some particulars. The Japanese members 
ranted to make it appear that Chinese guards were at the 
vene from daylight, about 4 a. m., onward. The Chinese 
members say the Chinese guards were not on the scene un- 
til about 6 o’clock. It is a material point on which all the 
neutral evidence supports the Chinese contention. 

Three months have passed since the crime and no one 
has been arrested or charged with having done it. Among 
neutral foreigners at Mukden the opinion is almost unani- 
mous that Japanese prepared and set off the explosion that 
ended Chang Tso-lin’s life. Chinese believe that too. How- 
ever that may be, Chang’s death opened a way for the pro- 
motion of Japan’s policy vis-a-vis China and Manchuria 
which Tokyo’s previous moves had foreshadowed. 


Chang Tso-lin died a few hours after the explosion that 
wrecked the train at Mukden, but his death was not offi- 
‘ally announced until nearly three weeks later. From 
June 4, when the explosion occurred, until June 21, when the 
foreign consuls were notified that Chang was dead, his 
leath was denied and extraordinary measures were taken 
‘to keep it secret. 

If the Japanese planned to seize the opportunity and 
take control they were nonplussed by the calm and inoffen- 
‘ive attitude of the Chinese, (The Japanese consul general, 
Mr. Hayashi, expressed in a conversation with me great 
admiration of the Chinese handling of the affair.) It is 
said that Chang’s eldest son made a secret trip to Mukden 
‘o kneel at his father’s bier and then returned to Shanhai- 
‘wan. Apparently he did not think it was safe to remain 
in Mukden then. A week later he returned there and 
stayed, but Yang Yu-ting, Fengtien’s ablest general and 
chief of staff for Chang Tso-lin, stayed inside the Great 
Wall with the four best divisions of Fengtien troops. Those 
Manchuria troops are still inside the Wall, obviously because 
of Japan’s moves at Mukden. 

In those circumstances, if there was any disposition 
of some men in Manchuria to grasp power, that was sup- 
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pressed because of fear of what the Japanese would do. 
It was thought better to give the chief office to Chang 
Tso-lin’s eldest son, the young general, for the time. That 
was done with approval of the principal Chinese leaders. 

The National Government made pacific overtures to 
Mukden and sent a deputation there which was well received. 
At about the same time persons presumed to represent the 
deposed emperor, Henry Pu, who lives in the Japanese con- 
cession at Tientsin, arrived at Mukden and bevar 
trigue to restore the Kingdom of Manchuria v 
mer emperor on the throne. This scheme has be 
miliar by its frequent discussions in Japan's propayanda 
organs, the idea being to restore the ancient Manchu king- 
dom under Japan’s protection, with Henry Pu on the throne 
and married to a Japanese princess, repeating the story of 
Korea. The plot to restore the monarchy made no headway 
with the Chinese in Manchuria. 
that means. 

It was evident that the eastern provinces were con 
fronted by the alternatives of either remaining a part of 
China, which means accepting the National Government, or 
of taking a fictitious attitude of independence, which means 
coming definitely and perhaps forever under the tutelage of 
Japan. On that point there is hardly any difference of opin- 
ion among Chinese in Manchuria, who are strongly, now 
almost bitterly, anti-Japanese. 

An agreement was reached whereby Manchuria would 
recognize Nanking’s authority under certain conditions and 
would raise the National flag in the eastern provinces. That 
agreement was to be promulgated July 21. Information of 
it leaked out and of course reached Tokyo. Genera! Chang 
Hsueh-liang and a deputation were to visit Nanking to 
signify the rapprochement. 

On July 20 the Japanese consul at Mukden, Mr. 
Hayashi, requested an interview with Chang Hsueh-liang, 
which took place early the following day. Mr. Hayashi 
asked General Chang if the reports about reaching an agree- 
ment to affiliate with the National Government were true 
and learned that they were. He then said, in effect, that the 
Japanese Government could not fail to be gravely disturbed 
by such action and strongly advised the Mukden Government 
not to proceed with that agreement. Mr. Hayashi stated 
that, in the event Japan’s views were disregarded, the Japa- 
nese Government would take steps to preserve the status 
quo. 

Mr. Hayashi’s declaration was followed at once by dis- 
positions of Japanese troops at Mukden, who took positions 
outside the railway zone and the Japanese town in prox- 
imity to the aviation field and the arsenal. The Mukden 
Government proved unexpectedly stubborn. It replied po- 
litely to Mr. Hayashi but intimated that it would proceed 
with its purpose to recognize the National Government of 
China. However, in view of the situation and the Japanese 
military dispositions, promulgation of the agreement was 
postponed and the National Government was informed of 
the reasons. 

Soon afterward the Japanese Government sent Baron 
Gunsuke Hayashi, Japan’s senior diplomat, to Mukden. The 
ostensible occasion of Baron Hayashi’s visit was to repre 
sent Japan at the funeral of Chang Tso-lin, an ironical! 
touch that was not lost with Orientals. The real reason 
of the visit was to repeat in a more forcible and impressive 
way the previous admonition given by Consul Hayashi. In- 
deed, Baron Hayashi went further. He insisted that the 
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Mukden Government should make an agreement confirm- 
ing and extending Japan’s special position and rights in 
Manchuria that would be tantamount to establishing Japan’s 
suzerainty there. 

Again the Mukden Government showed unexpected 


firmness. It refused to make a new agreement and it x 
not promise to remain independent of Nationalist (Ch:,, 
Baron Hayashi did extract a promise that Mukden » 
wait three months before taking further action in ; 
matter. 


The Respectable A. F. of L. 


sy CARL HAESSLER 


New Orleans, December 1 

OHN DEWEY’S charity need not be stretched very far 
J to understand and forgive the American Federation 

of Labor for pinning the Bolshevik label on him. That 
action was in accord with the dominant tone of the recent 
New Orleans convention and of all the interim acts of the 
executive council and of President William Green, namely, 
a passionate middle-aged pursuit of conformity and 
respectability. 

Mr. Green’s opening address to the forty-eighth con- 
vention, after church and state had welcomed the delegates 
of labor to Louisiana, sounded the keynote. “I think we 
must be pretty decent, respectable citizens when we are able 
to invite the opposition and the antagonism of these two 
extremes.” The extremes were the Nationa! Association of 
Manufacturers and the Workers (Communist) Party. 

It was with the same notion that delegate John H. 
Walker, president of the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
and acting chairman of the convention’s education commit- 
tee, brought against Mr. Dewey and his associates the 
charge of misleading respectable trade unionists by Com- 
munist propaganda, saying: “I want to move to strike out 
his [Dewey’s] name in the report and all reference to what 
he has said. Anything that I can do to prevent them from 
misleading decent trade unionists is going to be done.” 

And struck out it was. Though Mr. Dewey may read on 
page 310 of the seventh day’s proceedings that the conven- 
tion unanimously agreed he is “recognized on every hand 
as the leading educational authority in America and perhaps 
the most outstanding figure in the educational field in the 
world today,” he may further read on page 315 that Vice- 
President Matthew Woll of the federation knows him 
[Dewey] to be a “propagandist not for special interests but 
for Communist interests ... and is he not the one who a 
few years ago went to New York City for the purpose of 
planting the germ of communism in our educational institu- 
tions?” Then he may read that on the next day after a 
spirited debate the delegates by 91 votes to 39 carried Mr. 
Walker’s motion and the name of Dewey was deleted, eulogy, 
denunciation, and all. The more intelligent and able dele 
gates like Victor A. Olander of the seamen, secretary of 
the Illinois federation, fought against the ridiculous action, 
but the mob spirit was running high as it will in respect- 
able mobs and so the Dewey scalp as well as Brookwood’s 
was hung on the federation belt. 

Most of the delegates, like most of the gentlemen of the 
press, had never heard of the name and fame of Dewey. 
but with the label of communism attached to him they would 
take no chances. So also Brookwood Labor College was 
lynched without a trial. Mr. Woll, more in his role as chief 
of the National Civic Federation than as member of the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor, 


led the pack with an array of accusations of much the sam, 
portentous grotesqueness as his indictment of Mr. Dewey 
which was indeed part of his general! attack. Chief amon, 
them was a quotation from Dean A. J. Muste, of Brook. 
wood, who is a vice-president of the teachers’ union, : 
tation that was put forward by Mr. Woll and accepted ! 
great majority of the delegates as infinitely damning. 
quotation was: 

“I am a revolutionist, that is to say, I do not belicy: 
that capitalism is an efficient, just, or humane system 
industrial and social organization. I want to see it rep|a>c 
by a cooperative commonwealth under the control of : 
producers.” 

At this point the British fraternal delegates, Joh; 
Marchbank and Ebby Edwards, whose movement is firm: 
rooted in Marxian economics, fairly gasped. They did rv: 
understand the ambition of Mr. Woll and his followers ‘ 
regarded as patriotic economic statesmen. A _ reading 
the introduction to the executive council’s report would } 
proved illuminating. 

“Our movement,” the introduction reads with charw. 
teristic distrust of the highbrow, “has ever been a ms 
effective Americanization agency. As economic stat: 
we are doing a constructive work second to no other grow 
in the country. In common with the change that has cor 
in the use of this word in the field of politics we no lonzer 
think of a statesman as a person above the affairs of da’! 
life, who gives utterance to ponderous statements and | 
generally out-maneuvered by the politicians. We use ¢! 
word to designate men actively responsible for urgent pro! 
lems of national welfare, alert to see where construct! 
principles can be applied, and competent to achieve prac: 
results.” 

The Britishers had previously brought upon them 
selves the thunderous rebuke of President Green when t! 
had urged that war “can only be frustrated by a unt 
working-class solidarity, by the workers refusing to ob” 
the war-lords of any country” and by letting “the peop’ 
who want the wars to go and fight the wars becaus: 
have never got anything out of any of them that 
been fought up to the present time.” Green’s h 
reply was not so much an ungracious slap at guest 
had been cordially welcomed and were later to be blos 
with beautiful gifts, as it was public notice meant to r 
the ears of Washington and even higher authorities 
American labor is safe and dependable, not to be sed 
by John Dewey at home or Karl Marx and his crew 
foreigners abroad. Similar motives underlay the rio‘ 
greeting to Commander Paul McNutt of the America 
Legion and the rising tribute to his jingo speech whic! 
under phrases of peace pointed plainly to the coming wa 

(Continued on nage 658) 
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with Britain, a speech so blatant that the British fraternal 
delegate made an acid reference to the danger of approach- 
ing the peace table with a war mentality. 

All the other convention doings except one were of 
a piece with this itch to conform to the psychology of 
America’s rulers. The exception came when Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis went beyond his customary insolent 
assurance before labor audiences and dared to say: 

“Some of you may have been politically opposed to 
Mr. Coolidge, which was your privilege, but I want you 
to know, now that he is on the eve of retiring from active 
participation in politics, that no sincerer friend of labor 
nas ever sat in the White House.” 

That was too much. The convention received it in 
stony silence. 

The power trust, symbol of sinister influence in Amer- 
ican life todav, was a beneficiary of the federation’s anxiety 
not to offend anybody that ranks as respectable, except such 
undisguised enemies of trade-union organization as_ in- 
junction judges and rampant open-shop manufacturers. A 
resolution “opposing use of public schools to spread propa- 
ganda of power interests” was changed by substituting 
the word “special” for “power” wherever it occurred and 
a reference to the “hydro-electric power trust” was deleted. 

Most of the convention personalities performed as usual. 
John L. Lewis of the miners delivered himself eloquently 
of ponderous nothings. Matthew Woll, a frothing Napoleon 
but also a very industrious and intelligent Machiavelli, had 
his hand firmly on the convention throttle. John H. Walker 
did his best to keep the intellectuals from putting anything 
over on the untutored toilers in convention assembled and 
he did not relish the plain intimations of Victor Olander 
that his best was not zood enough. John P. Frey, of the 
metal trades department, tried to startle the delegates into 
the belief that the Hoover plan of a construction re- 
serve against unemployment was an indorsement of that 
will-o’-the-wisp, the “A. F. of L. wage-theory.” Andy 
Furuseth, of the seamen, was even more independent and 
peevish than usual. President Green conducted the pro- 
ceedings with his accustomed dignity, kindliness, and fair- 
ness except on the rare occasions when his respectability- 
neurosis was active. Martin Ryan, a mountain of good- 
natured Irish avoirdupois, succeeded the ticht-lipped Tobin 
as treasurer. 

The absent because defeated champion of a Labor 
party, Max Haves of Cleveland, would have -been gratified 
to hear three comparative youngsters voice some of his 
progressive ideals. The outstanding example of militant 
labor conflict for the year, the lockout-strike of the Allen 
A hosiery workers in Kenosha, was brought before the 
somnolent convention by William Smith, secretary of the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 
Brookwood was ably and courageously defended on the floor 
by the sole delegate who claimed it as his alma mater, 
Charles L. Reed of Salem, Mass. And the cynical doctrine 
of the aged William D. Mahon of the street-car men that 
labor solidarity is mostly empty words and that each craft 
must fight its own battles was crushingly put to rout by 
James M. Duffy of the potters, though no syllable of 
his 


vent 


ust and manly rejoinder appears in the printed con- 


7 
ion proceedings. Duffy was appealing for aid to the 
operative potters against the open-shop Kresge chain-store 
potieries; Mahon doubted the wisdom or the efficacy of labor 


solidarity, and in reply Duffy simply described how his 


union had once come to the support of Mahon’s street-car 
men in East Liverpool, Ohio, to such good effect that the 
fight was won, but not without a universal blacklist against 
Duffy that compelled him to quit his home town for five 
years in order to get a chance to earn a living. Mahon 
decently subsided. 

Apart from this trio the outstanding progressive figure 
was Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and also secretary of the edu 
eation committee of the convention. Though a grand 
mother she was a youngster in her sturdy and able cham 
pioning of advanced ideals. Respected by the delegates for 
her genuine unionism and for her well-known willingness 
to guide her federation without demanding the customary 
$7,500 to $15,000 a year of the standard union executives, 
she was yet regarded with apprehension because she was 
that doubly incalculable thing, a woman and a white-collar 
worker, an intellectual, in other words, that could not stay 
put if she wanted to. From a number of remarks made 
on and off the floor it would not be surprising if the next 
heresy hunt of the indefatigably suspicious Mr. Woll were 
directed against the teachers’ union. 

While there is youth there is hope. The convention 
this year, unlike the Los Angeles and Detroit conventions 
immediately preceding, had a significant trace of youth. 
But it was too weak to combat President Green’s querulous 
complaint, voiced in his denunciation of Brookwood: 

“The tragic feature of it all is this, that some of our 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and some of our members seem to take the side 
of Brookwood. They join with our enemies in condemning 
us. They seem to think that the executive council is made 
up of old fossilized members and that the council is always 
wrong and our enemies always right.” 


In the Driftway 


F the Drifter were a spinner of tales there is one New 
York newspaper to which he would subscribe—the Fve- 
ning Post. Then he would never lack plots, for on the 

humblest of pages, the last, is material sufficient to provide 
the literature of a generation. Moreover, if the Drifter 
were a cultural historian he would treasure that same page, 
for there is to be found each day a cross-section of life in 
these United States. But though the Drifter is only a 
Drifter, it is still one of his favorite newspaper pages, It 
is to this section, which is called merely News from Other 
Cities, that the Drifter turns for amusing, or pathetie, or 
ironic—often significant commentary in American English 
on the American scene. 
* = * ” + 

LMOST every city every day reflects our widespread 

interest in aviation: 

Cleveland Airport passengers taking regular planes 
out hit new high at 418 past week. 

Shuttle service from Ford airport to Toledo, linking 
Detroit with trans-continental air mail, has begun over 
lighted airway. 

Out of fourteen items from Chicago, seven are violent, at 
least by implication. These include one assassination, one 
downtown robbery in broad daylight, two explosions, and 
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the news of a divorce which was granted to Helen Wilkowski 
because her husband, Anton, “always sleeps with a fourteen- 

butcher-knife in bed with him in case of robbery.” 
Chicago has its humorous news too: 


Mike Damolas, restaurant waiter, rushing a “bolla 
Zup,” stumbles over cat, causing soup to go down patron’s 
neck. Mike kicks all nine lives out of the kitty. Patron i: 
S. P. C. A. worker and Mike is arrested and fined $9 for 
cat murder at the rate of a dollar a life. 


And contributes a historic note as well: 


Export commission fixes value of land on which 
[stands] London Guaranty Building, at intersection of 
Wacker Drive and Michigan Avenue, at $200 a square 
foot. This is site of original Fort Dearborn and represents 
an increase in value of 5,000 per cent since pioneer days. 


Kansas City leads off with an amusing item: 


Walter Earl Daniels, eight weeks old, baptized by 
three bishops of Methodist Episcopal Church and doctor of 
divinity, and sleeps through it all. 


And Baltimore offers a “blue law” incident: 


Frank R. Williams, barber at Southern Hotel, is arrested 
as violator of Sunday “blue laws,” but Police Sergeant 
Fred Johnson kindly allows him to finish shaving Joseph 
Fink, 2400 Block Eutaw Place, before making arrest. 


a * * * * 


UT on this particular day it is Pittsburgh which con- 
tributes this poignant bit—all the more moving 
because of its abbreviated starkness: 


After forty years, during which each thought other 
dead, E. J. Burch, sixty-five, and wife, Anna, sixty, re- 
united in Greensburg County. Separated after marriage 
by disapproving parents. 

THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 


Prohibition and Citizenship 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I commend to the thoughtful attention of your read- 
ers and all American liberals the letter of Mr. Horace D. Taft 
on prohibition appearing in the New York Times of Novem- 


ber 14? Probably no one is likely to accuse this distinguished 
teacher of fanaticism, bigotry, intolerance, or a desire to make 
other people unhappy. Further, he ought to know something, if 
anyone does, of the effects of prohibition on the morals and 
manners of American youth, particularly among the wealthy 
and the well-to-do. His letter is marked, moreover, by an en- 
tire absence of rancor, denunciation, or contempt for those who 
disagree with him. It makes a statement and asks a question 
that demand the thoughtful attention of every good citizen. 

Mr. Taft’s argument in brief is this. The prohibition 
amendment and the Volstead Act were only the legal culmina- 
tion of a revolution in public sentiment that had been going on 
in this country for a century. Despite all agitation and de- 
spite the acknowledged bribery and corruption attending pro- 
hibition, each Congressional election shows a Dry gain, till with 
the next Congress the Dry-Wet ratio in the House will be three to 
one and in the Senate five to one. Governor Smith, in a way to 
do honor to a man of his convictions, espoused the cause of 
modification and fought an honest battle against national pro- 
hibition. Most cool observers agree that his manly stand on 
that issue was at least one of the leading causes of his over- 


whelming defeat. All denunciation of the “tyranny” of the 
Anti-Saloon League and of the “bigotry” of the churcnes is be 
side the point when it comes to explaining fundamentally the« 
steady onward march of prohibition as a political policy. The 
Righteenth Amendment cannot be repealed, and the Volstead 
Act cannot be modified, except in the direction of making it 
stricter. There stand the facts, says Mr. Taft, whether we 
like them or not, and sensible men and good citizens are bound 
to act in view of the facts. 

Now, if it be true that prohibition is irrevocably imbedde 
in the law of the land, as Mr. Taft asserts, not by a war fluke, 
but by a movement of public opinion which still continues its 
sweep, then what is the present duty of the liberal and the good 
citizen? Mr. Taft’s answer is flat and clear. It is his duty 
to practice and to preach abstinence becuuse any other course 
makes him not only participator in but an instigator of the 
carnival of bootleggin,, bribery, and corruption which the libera 


Lie t 


proniovitior 


so bitterly and peraa' correctly charges to 
policy. If that policy, as Mr. Taft asserts, cannot be broken 
aown by the present cooperation of liberal and well-to-do drink 
ers with law-defying bootleggers and speakeasy proprietors, then 
our jaunty before-dinner cocktails and after-theater champagnes 
cease to be by any possibility part of a moral crusade; they 
cannot possibly be a libation to the sacred liberal principle of 
personal liberty; and they become nothing jess than a deliberate 
instigation of that detance of law which every good citizen, Wet 
and Dry alike, deprecates. That conclusion is inevitable. Aa 
matters stand, if I drink in the United States today, I de 
liberately choose to promote bootlegging, bribery, and law de- 
fiance. As a good citizen, I may conceivably do this in the pro- 
motion of a greater future good to be obtained at this high pres 
ent cost, if prohibition repeal is possible. If, however, as Mr. 
Taft believes, the ultimate triumph of prohibition is inevitable, 
then my action means no more than a lengthening of the pe- 
riod of corruption and demoralization in which we flounder. 
On this hypothesis, irrespective of personal tastes and prefer 
ences, to abstain frum intoxicating drinks today logically be 
comes as much the civic duty of the American citizen as to 
refrain from subornation of perjury. 

I do not care to argue Mr. Taft’s cage, still leas to denounce 
those who disagree with his conclusions. The prohibition ques- 
tion has been the subject of far too much heat and denunciation 
on both sides. I do simply want to ask all thoughtful liberals 
no small proportion of whom are honestly against prohibition 
on principle, to consider Mr. Taft’s allegation of fact, and if 
they agree that it is well founded, to ask themselves if they see 
any escape from his conclusion. In my judgment, if they do so 
they will mostly conclude that Mr. Taft is right historically 
If that be so, his projection of our future course as a nation 
seems to me almost inevitably to follow, and all the more so 
for another reason on which he does not touch. In a country 
of twenty-three million (I haven’t looked it up) automobiles, 
where an unsteady hand is likely at any moment to mean death, 
we have got to have a universal standard of clear-headedness 
and steady-handedness such as no nation in history has ever 
attained. Public safety and alcohol apparently cannot go to- 
gether in twentieth-century America; for whether we like it 
or not, the simple mechanical conditions of keeping alive today 
make it imperatively necessary that every man be all) there all 
the time. If so, is not Mr. Taft doubly right about the future 
of prohibition? And if he is right, can the thoughtful and 
patriotic citizen, no matter what his personal wishes and tastes, 
lend the support of his voice, his pen, or his dollars, by a pet 
fectly inevitable process, to the bootlegger, the speakeasy pro 
prietor, and the corrupt public official, any more than he would 
do to the yegg or the second-story artist? Without assuming 
that their answers will be the same as mine, I leave the question 
to the thoughtful consideration of your readers. 

HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 

Wellesley, Massachusetts, November 19 
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The Socialist Party 
To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: I heartily agree with your editorial of November 21 
that “the Democratic Party ought to die and that the sooner it 
dies the better,” as well as your sentiments regarding the need 
for a large and powerful party in opposition to the party of 
conservatism. 

My disagreement comes when you refer to the Socialist 
Party. You say: “We cannot forget that for most Americans 
socialism connotes only bolshevism or anarchy. Hence a new 
designation and a revised program upon which all liberals may 
unite are the demand of the hour.” Mr. Levinson in a letter 
has pointed out the reasons for criticizing the first of these 
sentences. Regarding the need for a revised program, may I 
ask for a bill of particulars? To my best knowledge the imme- 
diate demands in the Socialist Party platform in this campaign 
coincided pretty closely with the constructive program advo- 
cated by 7he Nation during the last few years (although, un- 
fortunately, not emphasized during the campaign). In what 
respect would The Nation have that program changed either na- 
tionally or internationally? It is not perfect, and here and there 
changes should undoubtedly be made, but does it not, as far as 
the immediate demands are concerned, constitute a pretty fair 
program for the genuine progressive in this country? 

Undoubtedly a number of changes must be made in So- 
cialist Party organization in behalf of greater efficiency, but 
these organizational problems are now being attacked witn 
vigor by the party itself and a more flexible and efficient 
machinery will soon be developed. In view of these recent 
developments in the Socialist Party, in view of the changing 
attitude of the country, and in view of the fact that there is no 
other coherent progressive group on the horizon at the present 
time, should not The Nation use its influence to encourage, 
rather than discourage, genuine progressives to support the 
Socialist Party during the coming months? Isn’t the alterna- 
tive, in most instances, likely to be futile inaction, as far as the 
building up of a genuine opposition party in America is 
concerned? 

New York, December 1 HARRY W. LAIDLER 

[The Nation will discuss this problem editorially in an early 
issue.—EbDIToR THE NATION. ] 


An Old Chronicle 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: And it came to pass that the people of the Bible Belt 
heard the sound of the preachers’ trumpets and they arose and 
smote the Catholics hip and thigh, and the hosts of those who 
voted not as they drank, which were about nineteen millions, 
went and joined themselves unto the hosts of the honest Drys, 
which were about one million, and there was a mighty slaughter 
of the hosts of Raskob; and they pursued after those of them 
that remained even unto the gates of Boston and unto the 
swamps of Arkansas. 

And there was much rejoicing in Wallstreet, where is the 
temple of the great God, Mammon, and in all] the provinces 
thereof. When tidings of the great victory came unto King 
Coolidge he said unto his servants that he was much pleased, 
howbeit he did not smile; but he straitway made ready a battle- 
ship, even the Maryland, that the mighty man of war, Hoover 
the Quaker, might be placed thereon and that he might go 
unto the nations of the south and drum up trade for the princes 
and chief priests of Wallstreet and thus show himself worthy to 
sit upon the throne of King Coolidge to which he had been chosen. 

Eugene, Ore., November 20 ERNEST M. WHITESMITH 


Johnsoniana 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I ask if you will be good enough to print this 
letter asking any of your readers who have diaries, old letters, 
and memoranda concerning Andrew Johnson if they would 
communicate with the undersigned. I am gathering materia! 
for a book on the five fateful years of Andrew Johnson’s life 
from 1864 to 1869, and would appreciate any loans of such 
material as could be had. 

In addition, I am anxious to secure similar information as 
to Thaddeus Stevens, Jeremiah Sullivan Black, Theodore Tilton, 
Reverdy Johnson, and others of the principal actors in the im- 
peachment drama. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, October 5 GEORGE ForT MILTON 


Invert 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your Some Notable Fall Books printed in your 
Fall Book Issue you incorrectly describe “A Survey of Modernist 
Poetry” by Laura Riding and Robert Graves as by Robert 
Graves and Laura Riding. We particularly wish the author- 
ship to be stated in the order in which it appears on the book 
itself. 

LAURA RIDING 


London, October 13 ROBERT GRAVES 


Dead Baron 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I call your attention to an error of fact in your 
review of the memoirs of Baron N. Wrangel, “From Serfdom 
to Bolshevism”? The opening paragraph of the review states 
that the author “was the father of the better-known Baron 
Wrangel who led an army against the Bolsheviks in 1919-1920 
and who still heads a band of mercenaries in the Balkans.” 
Baron Peter Wrangel could not in November, 1928, lead any- 
thing or anybody for the simple reason that he died in Brussels 
last April. 


New York, November 14 ALBERT PARRY 


N. B. 


TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: « Note to future office-seekers: Governor Smith con- 
ducted hiss recent campaign on the level of open reasoning. The 
people voted ten stories below. Don’t be foolish. 

Los Angeles, November 8 Roy T. THOMPSON 


Philadelphia Note 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you kindly publish the following announcement 
in your correspondence section: 

A group of young educators and journalists are planning 
to form several informal study groups in economics, sociology, 
literature, and journalism in the city of Philadelphia. All young 
men and women desirous of joining such circles should send 
their names and addresses to the undersigned. 

MICHAEL B. SCHELER, Secretary, 

Philadelphia, November 15 1214 Spring Garden Street 
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To a Girl 
By BERT COOKSLEY 


Walk swiftly by old towers 
Where noise is dead. 
Where are no ripe flowers 
Nor a breathing head. 


There can be no feeling, 
There no rooting tree, 
There no savage dealing 
With life’s lunacy. 


Pass swiftly in the daylight, 
Swift in nightlight go. 


Of shroud gray and of bone white 
Time is left to know. 


This Week 
Out of Bondage 


B nents me lies one of the most revolutionary docu- 







ments ever published. It is, on its face, a collection 
of letters chosen from among the quarter-million 
op more received by the American Birth Control League, 
ssembled here as a demonstration of the need of rescind- 
ing the laws which now forbid even the medical profes- 
son from giving information about the prevention of 
snception. It is called “Motherhood in Bondage”* and 
is introduced by an appeal for sense and decency by Mar- 
gret Sanger. If you read one or two of the letters and 
feel the ignorance and panic that lie behind them you will 
mdoubtedly be moved to a warm pity for human beings 
desperately ensnared. If you read them all you will be 
stirred to wrath and shame. Taken separately each letter 
isa plea for help; together they become a shout of protest. 
The dynamic effect of hundreds and thousands of emotional 
wtbursts gathered into a single explosion is terrifying 
ind hopeful. Such feeling, so strong and so despairing, 
noted in the deep centers of energy and life, pushing up 
ind bursting out under such irresistible pressure—this, it 
ems certain, must finally shatter the forces that oppose 
it, backed though they are by gods and hobgoblins and ali 
‘the more genteel forms of fear. 

Those who read André Siegfi!: ’s lively and penetrat- 
ng volume, “America’s Coming cf Age,” can hardly have 
forgotten his picture of a civilization in which repression 
and standardization, accepted without undue protest by the 
rast complacent majority, rob individuals of an opportunity 
‘0 live and move according to their personal desires. Ameri- 
‘tans—he said in effect—are people who love to pass laws, 
‘specially restrictive laws. Americans are people who wish 
‘0 make their neighbors do things they would not do them- 
elves. Americans are people who consider “the needs 
of the community supreme.” Hence prohibition, hence re- 
‘tricted immigration, hence—even more particularly — 








* Brentano's. $3. 





eugenics. “If you visit the United States,” said M. Sieg- 
fried, “you must not forget your Bible, but you must also 
take a treatise on eugenics. Armed with these two talis- 
mans, you will never get beyond your depth.” 
the influence of Lothrop Stoddard and the Ku Klux Klan, 
and very specifically sought to identify the birth-control 
movement with these advocates of the eupremacy of the 
Protestant Nordic. 

But here, I believe, M. Siegfried was betrayed by his 
eagerness to make everything fit smoothly and evenly into 
his pattern of repression. Undoubtedly many eugenists 
support birth control; for all I know Mr. Lothrop Stoddard 
may make an annual contribution to the League. Kut when 
we consider M. Siegfried’s “typical American”’—he who 
elected Herbert Hoover and defeated Al Smith; who in- 
stinctively and indiscriminately dislikes Irish Catholica, 
communism, Jews, Italians, beer, and labor unions; the 
pious hillsman of the South, the Methodist minister in a 
Kansas town, the New England farmer—we find him 
solidly against birth control. This may astonish M. Sieg- 
fried, for he is a Frenchman and a logician. Obviously, 
if the domination of the Nordic is to be perpetuated, he 
must somehow seduce the “undesirables” and the aliens into 
reducing their birth-rate. If reason were to prevail the 
Birth Control League would be able to count on the solid 
backing of the fundamentalist majority. 

But logic is not a vice of the fundamentalist. He is 
against birth control. He detests the very words. He 
shrinks from the thought behind the words. Birth control 
can hardly be considered without considering sex, and sex 
should be suppressed and ignored as far as possible. If 
children are born, let us not dwell on the incidences of their 
origin; let us presume that God sent them to bless our 
homes, and leave the matter there. Besides, says the funda- 
mentalist under his breath, what will become of morals if 
people can sin without fear? And so, if pushed to the 
choice, the conventional and pious Nordic Protestant wil! 
refuse even the fundamental logic of self-preservation, which 
seems to him to imply, not regimentation and coercion as 
M. Siegfried would maintain, but new and alarming forms 
of freedom. By his different route, he arrives at the 
same attitude toward birth control as that maintained by 
the Catholic church. 

And the bigots of both faiths are right; they do wel! 
to fear the effect of a widespread knowledge of birth control 
methods. At present such knowledge is in the hands of the 
upper classes—through bootleggers—and the effect of it has 
been to change the habits and morals and economic status 
of middle-class women, and to modify almost beyond recog- 
nition the middle-class home. Some of this knowledge gets 
through to the poorer classes. But, like bootlegged liquor, 
it is apt to be poisonous—the more so, the cheaper the 
bootlegger. So the women of the working class are dying 
from the effects of drugs and abortions, when they are 
not dying from the effects of too many children; and a 
bitter, passionate clamor for fair treatment is beginning 
to sound through muffling layers of poverty and repres- 
sion. Not for the sake of the dwindling Nordic, but for 
their own health and happiness and security and freedom 
and for their children’s future, these women are going to 
have what they want. If you doubt it, read “Motherhood 
in Bondage.” FREDA KIRCHWEY 
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April and December 
The Early Life of Thomas Hardy: 1840-1891. By Florence 
Emily Hardy. The Macmillan Company. §5. 
By Thomas 


Winter Words in Various Moods and Metres. 


Hardy. The Macmillan Company. §$2. 
RS. HARDY has written an indispensable book about 
M her husband’s first half-century. Harold Nicolson, 
whose taste in biography is all but perfect, has recently 
reminded us that lives by relations are more than likely to be 
bad. But there is one commodity which relations are pretty 
sure to have—facts; and when they are generous with these, 
as Mrs. Hardy is, they give us what no one else can give. One 
does not know what Mrs. Hardy left out, but on the basis of 
what she puts in a number of good guesses about the man be- 
come possible; and the very natural question concerning this 
poet and novelist who dealt for sixty-five years with the theme 
of disappointment—what early disappointment did he himself 
experience?—gets more or less answered. 

The answer seems to be that he was not disappointed at 
all. Things came his way rather nicely, if sometimes slowly, 
both in love and in literature, and nothing happened to him of 
the sort that happens to the heroes of his novels. The only 
thing which failed to meet his expectations was the universe, 
and if that seems a big “only” it must be remembered that 
many other people suffer the same disillusionment without ex- 
pressing themselves as Hardy did. The important fact about 
him is that he was a small, shy, delicate boy who had been born 
into “an old family of spent social energies” and who grew into 
a small, shy, sensitive, and contemplative man of the kind 
that could say to himself in his diary at 47: 

If there {gs any way of getting a melancholy satisfac- 
tion out of life it lies in dying, so to speak, before one 

is out of the flesh; by which I mean putting on the man- 

ners of ghosts, wandering in their haunte, and taking their 

views of surrounding things. ... Hence even when I enter 
into a room to pay a simple morning call I have uncon- 

sciously the habit of regarding the scene as if I were a 

specter not solid enough to influence my environment; 

only fit to behold and say, as another specter said: “Peace 

be unto you!” 

This ghostly Hardy peering upon the tragic scene is the 
only Hardy a reader was justified, perhaps, in constructing out 
of the whole cloth of the books. Yet there was the temptation 
to guess about personal disasters of a melodramatic sort, and 
Mrs. Hardy lays that particular ghost, I imagine, forever. 
Given the dusky temperament and the withdrawn passion of the 
Dorset boy, the man at 39 would be writing this New Year’s 
thought: “A perception of the FAILURE of THINGS to be what 
they are meant to be lends them, in place of the intended inter- 
est, a new and greater interest of an unintended kind”; or at 
42 this dismissal of all expectations: “Since I discovered, sev- 
eral years ago, that I was living in a world where nothing 
bears out in practice what it promises incipiently, I have 
troubled myself very little about theories. .. . Where develop- 
ment according to perfect reason is limited to the narrow region 
of pure mathematics, I am content with tentativeness from day 
to day.” Such a boy, I suspect, would have become Thomas 
Hardy in any world; though Darwin and Huxley, as Mrs. 
Hardy makes clear, had much to do with the special direction in 
h the nineteenth-century world took him. 

If this guess is wrong, there is ample material for other 
ones in the diaries, letters, notes, biographical memoranda, and 
oral remarks which Mrs. Hardy has so wisely used to fill her 
pages. And in any event we get a narrative that is richer 
than most novels in detail. We are told some of the old tales 
which came down to Hardy as a family inheritance, and we see 
how throughout his long life he filled notebooks with stories of 
people—often rather ghastly ones—that he got from conversa- 
We learn how absorbed he was always in 
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books; how in his youth this passion was tempered only },. 
interest in country music of the sort his father and gran ifathe 
fiddled and caroled, and a little later by a professional jn:, a 
in architecture. We are given to guess how many 
looked lingeringly at, and how many of these he remembor. 
decades later even though there never had been words betwa 
him and them; there was, for instance, Louisa the farmer 
daughter, to whom he said “Good evening” once at 15 and whe 
he has put into his last book of poems at 87. We hear of a 
village hangings that he saw, one through a telescope th; 
miles away. We see him in school; in an architect’s offic . 
courtship with his first wife; in London talking to John My. 
ley, George Meredith, and Leslie Stephen—a remarkable tri 
from whom to get one’s first literary advice, and in publish 
ers’ offices agreeing cheerfully to changes in his manuser a 
since fiction was his “trade.” We get also a number of profoyy 
entries out of the diaries in which he recorded his impressip; 
of life—and of the individuals whom, ghost as he was, he sa; 
so many of. 

Of “Winter Words” there is little to say that has not beg 
said of the volumes which preceded it. It is quite as important 
however, as any of them, even if it is only one more proof 
that amazing variety which Hardy could achieve withi 
strict unity of his mood. Here as always are songs and 
by a master of the art of being interesting in verse, an 
as always is commentary upon a world which as early as Hard 
saw it was changed from what it had been before time bezay, 

MARK VAN Doren 


A Rare Flower 


Civilization. By Clive Bell. Harcourt, Brace and Company 
$2.50. 
oi “civilization” which Clive Bell undertakes to discus 
in this urbane little book is neither the inclusive Kultuyy 
familiar to students of anthropology nor the socia! ma 
chinery analyzed by the economist, but that particular state of 
mind which we recognize in a Pericles, a Voltaire, or a Gibbon 
It is something made possible by tolerance, skepticism, and in 
telligence; it has nothing to do with wealth or power or even 
necessarily—with genius; and it is as conspicuously absent 
certain great men like Homer or Henry Ford as it is presen 
in others. Reasonableness, together with what Mr. Bell call 
“a sense of values,” is the hallmark by which it is known, an 
a certain keen though just appreciation of the possible pleasure 
which living affords is its fruit. No people as a whole wa 
ever civilized in this sense, but certain ages have been mor 
colered by civilized minds than most. The eighteenth century 
in France was such an age; the twentieth century in Englan 
and America is not. 

Now, so far as the positive parts of the argument are con- 
cerned, there is nothing particularly new in these contentions. 
However much this particular meaning of the term “civiliza- 
tion” may have been disregarded by those materialists who have 
attempted to measure it in terms of industrial production or dj 
those rather naive humanitarians who have been content to as- 
sume that it was synonymous with the equitable distribution of 
wealth, there have always been some who have defined it 43 
Mr. Bell does. But the really interesting part of his discussion 
is that in which he is forced to make certain concessions, since 
it is these which constitute him a “modern” and which reveal 
the havoe wrought by nineteenth century thought upon a classi- 
cal and pseudo-classical faith. Mr. Bell, to put it bluntly, doe 
not and cannot believe in the all-sufficiency of “civilization” 33 
those “civilized” men whom he most admires did believe. 

What critic of the Golden Age in France would have ad- 
mitted as he does that certain “barbarian” artists like Shake 
speare and Dostoevski are as great or greater than Racine and 
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y by aflhtre? What one would have followed him into the atill 
ifathei. ker heresy which forces him to concede the more general 
iNterggi nosition that the “civilized” man is most conspicuously su- 


ror as an appreciator rather than as a creator because he 

mber@™m rs the fanatical energy of the unenlightened? The very cor- 
“Mrstone Of the aesthetic creed of the eighteenth century was 
armer , assertion that “art” was a surer guide than “nature” so 
¢ whol, as literature or painting is concerned, and romanticism 
Of twill cover much he may have attempted to throw it off, has done 
@ thr + much to Mr. Bell. Nor is that all. He confesses that 
lization” is only one of the various goods which it is the 


Q Mor cness of mankind to pursue; that “irrational and uncom- 
le tri@fonising belief, blind patriotism and loyalty” have often been 
blish i because means to sublime states of mind; and that, in e 


\Scripdilind, “enlightenment” is neither so nearly all-sufficient nor so 
jefinitely extendable as Voltaire would have thought it. In s 
3] chapter entitled How to Make a Civilization he not only 
le Sambognizes that true “civilization” is possible only to a minority 
leisured people, but makes what would have been to the 
beemmm-nteenth century a ghastly proposal—namely, that the task oi 
Ortanti ernment need not, perhaps ought not, to be intrusted to this 
ijized minority. 
Mr. Bell’s book is wittily and often brilliantly phrased 
torie@s remark that the Roman philosophers “merely restate fa- 


| her@iviar fallacies with the complacent and cumbrous air of one 
Harigli., discharges a moral obligation” is a typical obiter dictum, 
bezanl one might turn for an example of his satiric exuberance te 
REN e passage in which he pays his respects to one or another of 


« “little cults of innocence and animality” whose members 
rng from the sterility of civilization, hope to get “back to the 
ter-tidal scum via arts and crafts.” But, this wit notwith- 
nding, it is possible to draw a more pessimistic conclusion 
an the author intends, for if one concedes as much as he doeg 
‘anya i, difficult to escape from the necessity of conceding still 
re. If “civilization” is not only inevitably restricted to a 


ISCUS@@MRnority, but if, as he says further, “the perfectly civilized are 
\UltUgentially defenseless; whatever reason may say, their sensi 
| Mag@Mlity will make it impossible for them to strike a blow in cold 
ate O@id or deliberately to inflict a punishment,” it is very difficult 
iDbou believe that “civilization” can ever be other than rare, spo- 
1d hic, and evanescent. The Golden Ages have perhaps believed 
fen ferently, but we who have thought more than they ever did 
J» gz A 


out biology, economics, and psychology have come to see that 
resents tolerance, the disinterestedness, and the skepticism which 
call@iivilization”® implies are luxuries that people cannot indulge 
bry freely or very generally if they are to survive, and that 
SUrCHiie “civilized” man is, though we may admire him more than 
| Wai other, essentially parasitic upon the animal man who keeps 
‘Sie race alive and the world moving. “Civilization,” like jus- 
1'UTYEe, benevolence, and most cther human virtues, comes to flower 
~/an@iire and there and often in unexpected places. Neither it nor 
ey are ever likely to be very abundant or very common. 
Com JoseEPH Woop KrutTCH 


9 Dry Boss 


ayne Wheeler, Dry Boss. 
it as Wayne B. Wheeler. By Justin Steuart. 
ssion Company. $3. 

‘inci YNTIL the Anti-Saloon League indorsed Mr. Hoover as a 
Presidential candidate and some twenty million men and 
women, in spite of that fact, voted for him, it might 
tve been supposed that the only sufficient reason for a biog- 
phy of Wayne B. Wheeler was the desirability of letting the 
merican public know exactly how much mischief he had don¢ 
. Steuart, who was formerly Wheeler’s publicity secretary, 
~s up a part of the record at the outset by noting that 
heeler “controlled six Congresses, dictated to two Presidents 


An Uncensored Biography of 
Fleming H. Revell 
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THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 


With Shepard's delightful drawings 
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THE MURDERS IN SURREY WOOD 


Winner of the Dutton Mystery Prize for December. 
A peaceful country lane on a still summer night—a terrible 
cry filling the air with cold horror— 
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of the United States, directed legislation in most of the States 
of the Union, picked the candidates for the most important elec- 
tive State and federal offices, held the balance of power in both 
Republican and Democratic parties, distributed more patronage 
than any dozen other men, supervised a federal bureau from 
outside without official authority, and was recognized by friend 
and foe alike as the most masterful and powerful sing’e indi- 
vidual in the United States.” To this may be added that he once 
wrote for a Wet a “red-hot personal-liberty tirade and tore 
the welkin into shreds in denunciation of prohibition and its 
fanaticism” as a device for getting into a Liquor League con- 
vention, exerted himself as a lawyer to uphold the Webb-Ken- 
yon act notwithstanding his belief that the act was unconsti- 
tutional, and practically framed the Volstead Act. Now that 
the anti-saloon candidate has been elected, however, and we 
know what “the will of the people” is like, it is to be expected 
that the mischief that Wheeler did will be counted to him for 
righteousness, and that his name will in due course be added 
to the list of our national heroes. Mr. Steuart sets down an 
appalling record, but he at least does it in a straightforward 
style and with as little obvious partisanship as such a book 
could well have. WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Jung’s Psychology 


Two Essays on Analytical Psychology. By C. G. Jung. Trans- 
lated by H. G. and C. F. Baynes. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
$4. 

HE significance of this book is by no means indicated 
by its modest title and size. For it contains a brief ac- 
count of the results which Dr. Jung has obtained from 

many years of research in the field of human psychology. In 
the first essay he discusses what lies behind that layer of the 
unconscious in which the personal memories and repressed in- 
stincts are to be found, and shows how the collective and general 
problems of humanity possess their counterpart in the deep 
layers of the unconscious—called by him the “collective uncon- 
scious.” He describes how in case after case he has observed 
that the images of the collective unconscious begin to appear at 
that stage in an analysis where the patient’s problem ceases to 
be any longer a question of repressed infantile wishes or of 
parent fixations. At this point the truly adult problems of the 
individual’s relation to life as a whole and to such questions as 
the meaning of good and evil, the significance of death, and the 
relation of man to woman, force themselves to the fore and 
demand solution. In discussing this question Dr. Jung gives 
numerous examples to show how various persons whom he has 
analyzed have sought for a solution. 

In the second essay the author takes us even deeper into 
the problem, for here he describes the contents of the collective 
unconscious in a way that is almost like a picture of the struc- 
ture of the psyche. He has found that layer after layer of the 
uncenscious opens in regular order during an analysis; and that 
each region of the unconscious is dominated by a figure which 
appears in dreams and fantasies in personified form. The 
author discusses, with the help of many examples, the relaticn 
of the dreamer to these figures of the unconscious and the ef- 
fects that the various relations have on the psyche. He shows 
how an individual can overcome the figures each in turn, and 
possess himself of the energy or power that they previously 
held. In this way a new form of individuality is created which 
Dr. Jung conceives of as the aim of analysis. 

The book is written with deep understanding of man’s prob- 
lems and struggles, and through it all the author’s very human 
sympathy and kindliness shine out. The translation is an un- 
usually good one, for the translators have been associated with 
Dr. Jung over a period of years and are thoroughly familiar 
with his work. M. ESTHER HARDING 
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Mr. Strunsky’s story is as easy to read as it 's 
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King Akhnaton 
By Simeon Strunsky 


“Strunsky has succeeded in bringing vividly and 
credibly to life a peculiarly fascinating period, 
and has drawn an unfailingly interesting parall-! 
between the Pharaoh Akhnaton and Woodrow 
Wilson.” —New York Post. $2.50 
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says of 


STONE DESERT 


By HUGO WAST 


““Now there comes one of the best South Ameri- 
can books yet turned up and translated by any- 
body, and since we are all of a mood to have 
something, we must be thankful to have a very 
especially good one. Where W. H. Hudson was 
naturalist, humorist and romanticist about ‘the pur- 
ple land’ Wast is painter, reporter and humorist, 
plus a fairly unorthodox compound of psychologis: 
and dramatist. How neatly he plumbed the people 
and the terrain of his high Andes slopes may be 
gathered from the fact that he received the 
$30,000 Argentine National prize for Literature 
on the strength of it.” 


$2.50 
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Biography and Fiction Briefs 


y and Times of Pieter Stuyvesant. By Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. Henry Holt and Company. $4. 

Mr. van Loon’s habit of seeing things in the large, of paint- 
huge landseapes with broad strokes of Rubenesque color, 
sot quite fit for this task. The figure of old Pieter Stuyvesant 
most always submerged beneath a mass of Dutch and Co- 
is) historical data—data that are not presented with that 
malistie elan which the author’s many followers have come 
expect. Oceasionally Pieter stumps around, brandishes a 
midable fist, and bellows vast Dutch oaths with all the 
«e of Long John Silver himself; but too often he is as peace- 
jy somnolent as Baltus Van Tassel in “The Legend of Sleepy 
slow.” 
in Smith—ond Pocahontas. By John Gould Fletcher. Bren- 

tano’s. $3.50. 

Add one more book to the long list of volumes that have 
. written about the “Life and Adventures” of Captain John 
rth. This latest member is competent, scholarly, and, of 
re, interesting—with such a subject, how could it fail to 
‘—but it is questionable if either the style, the compilatior 
familiar data, or even a reasonably new fact now and then, 
seed in making it particularly valuable. 


cxcois Villon. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
and Edwin Valentine Mitchell. $4. 

An excellent biography, rather unoriginal on the critica! 
te, of a figure who appears to be enjoying a sensational rur 
the moment. Mr. Lewis’s style, which has been much praised 
certain quarters, is perhaps open to the charge of literary 
stiness” and a forced exuberance; but his book should be 
ely read, nevertheless. It appears the most carefully docu- 
nted study of Villon to appear in English; and while it adds 
whing new to the French researches, it represents a careful 
{judicious selection among a thousand dangerous hypotheses. 
san interpretation of Villon’s mind, it is conventional; Mr. 
wis is too much in sympathy with the usual romantic notion 
Villon to be able to see his hero from more than one angle. 


Coward, McCann 


lat Magic Fire. By Sylvia Bates. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2. 

This story opens in one of those Maine villages one would 
sh to live in, and then takes refuge on one of those garden 
hartments behind a church on West Eleventh Street that many 

us envy. But beyond its tastefully selected backgrounds 
t doesn’t remember much. There is a sensitive young man 
th an inherited mental instability, and a nice girl who loves 
m but doesn’t give herself to him at the proper moment, and 
all comes out right in the end. 


wers Along the Grass. 
and Brothers. $2.50. 
Mannered and extremely artificial in style, this novel fre- 
ently tortures language to express the reactions of an acute 
nsibility, and continually tortures reality in the windings 
{its plot. Its writer has decided talent and she knows how 
write; but because she has not yet learned how to bring 
tt writing to bear upon reality, her book is a series of 
totastic arabesques traced upon the smooth ice of experience. 


By Ellen Du Pois Taylor. Harper 


he Jealous Gode. By Gertrude Atherton. 
$2.50. 

This is a competent, slow-moving historical novel of the 
riod just following the Periclean Age which Mrs. Atherton 
teviously celebrated in “The Immortal Marriage.” The roys- 
bring, puckish, headstrong Alcibiades is the hero, and Mrs. 
Atherton gets some excellent comedy from the notion of con- 
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fronting him with an equally domineering Egyptian woman, 
who is used to treating the painted and perfumed men, whom 
Egyptian women kept for their lighter hours, with the same 
sovereign contempt the Greeks reserved for their women. With 
the exception of this lady, whose real status and character are 
still disputed between the Vaertings and their opponents, Mrs. 
Atherton’s history is reliable and readable. 


Drama 
G. B. S. and the Test of Time 


N 1918, when the Theater Guild was still the Washington 
Square Players, it produced “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
and since then it has allowed only one season to pass withotrt 

a bow in the direction of Adelphi Terrace, but in the course of 
ten years a gradual! transformation has taken place in the mood 
of the yearly event. “Mrs. Warren” was a defiant gesture, a 
bold, bad play resolutely put forward as part of an iconoclastic 
program, and so too were the pieces which immediately followed 
it. Then something happened, too gradually to be remarked 
until a transformation was accomplished. At some date which 
I am unable to fix precisely we ceased to be exactly thrilled 
when the annual production came around and the occasion be- 
gan to seem more pious than revolutionary—something more and 
more like a ceremony and less and less like an outburst. 

Mr. Shaw himself has strong ideas on the subject of the 
natural period of human vitality and he has gone a long way 
toward vindicating them in his own person, but even this mod- 
ern Methuselah ceased, at about the age of sixty-five, to be any 
longer a member of the younger generation. Instead of gasp- 
ing with astonishment and chortling with unholy glee we be- 
gan to discuss just how well this or that of “the old boy’s” 
plays was holding up. Blasphemous words like “dated” were 
heard from time to time, and as the fiery red beard of the au- 
thor faded into white we began to pat the head which had once 
seemed so formidable. Certainly, too, his works ceased to be in 
any sense esoteric, and the great public came in. He had re- 
plied to an invitation to open the new Guild Theater by remark- 
ing “that he had had more experience in closing theaters than 
in opening them”; but this was a mere boast, for the returns 
from his plays made a bright spot in the yearly financial state- 
ment of the Guild, and if the white-whiskered old gentleman 
ceased to be its prophet he became its Santa Claus instead. 

Any discussion of “Major Barbara” (Guild Theater) must, 
therefore, begin with an answer to an anxious question. The 
play stands up far better than some of the others, and it seems 
to be more explicit, very much more substantial than did “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma” when performed here last season. The first 
act still crackles pleasantly, the scene at the Salvation Army 
shelter is still emotionally moving (a rare thing in Shaw), and 
if the last act seema to beg the whole question in an almost 
fatuous fashion I am inclined to think that it was always weak. 
“Major Barbara” has dated, of course, but with Dudley Digges 
as Anthony Undershaft, Helen Westley as Lady Brittomart, 
Winifred Lenihan as Barbara, and Eliot Cabot as the Greek 
professor who finds the bass drum Dionysian it is still far more 
entertaining than forty-nine out of fifty contemporary plays. 

For myself, however, I must confess that I am less sure 
now than I was ten years ago just what the argument of the 
play is. - Shaw is saying, of course, that “what is wrong with 
the poor is poverty,” and he is saying besides that the develop- 
ment of industry is a better remedy than charity for this worst 
of all diseases; but when he deserts these simple propositions 
for the kind of rapt ecstasy which sometimes seizes him, I find 
myself lost. Did he choose Anthony Undershaft, maker of 
armaments for every side of every struggle, as the hero of the 
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ely because cannon-making was the least defensible of vant to the value of an artist? At other times this unwilling- 
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Student Rebels in Latin 
America 


By ANITA BRENNER 


TUDENTS, writers, artists, and labor groups of Cen- 
S tral America, Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, and Argentina 
are protesting against the expulsion of Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, Peruvian intellectual and student leader, 
from Guatemala and Honduras. This expulsion is blamed 
on the United States. In both Guatemala and Honduras his 
offense was the same. He wrote and spoke on “united ac- 
tion of the Latin-American people against Yankee imperial- 
ism, for the political and economic unity of the Latin- 
American countries, for nationalization of wealth, for inter- 
nationalization of the Panama Canal, and for solidarity with 
other oppressed peoples of the world.” 

This is the program of the APRA, an inter-Latin- 
American association of intellectuals and labor leaders which 
branches from Mexico into Central America. The feeling 
that this program represents is not new in Latin America, 
but the active and concrete policies developed from it are 
new. Haya de la Torre has been largely influential in form- 
ing them. The APRA stands 


Against feudal and oligarchic governments .. . which 
support extortionist contracts, territorial concessions, sale 
of the subsoil . . . thus prolonging a condition of slavery 
in the peasant and labor classes. 


The APRA wants union between the Central-American 
peoples, first, because 


Central America is a strategic point for the domination 
of all America by the United States. No example could be 
more patent and dolorous than Nicaragua. The United 
States desires to possess this small republic completely in 
order thus to divide Latin America and obtain the incal- 
culable advantages of a second canal which would control 
the economic life of all the Latin-American peoples. . . 
Yankee imperialism, one must not forget, begins with eco- 
nomic domination and ends with political. After the dollar 
the bayonet. ... 

Therefore the APRA has two enemies to attack, 
which in the last analysis are one: native governments 
which permit or invite intervention, and American economic 
or political dominators. . . . One must say it and repeat it 
... Central America is a future domain of the United 
States, and everything in Wall Street tends to provoke dis- 
turbances in these small countries, to justify intervention 
and make definitive the appropriation of our territories, 
with the criminal aid of our ruling oligarchies. 


The APRA carries on its campaign through organiza- 
tion and through propaganda in all Latin-American coun- 


tries that tend to Latin-American nationalism. Its conten- 
tion is that an oligarchic government in one country im- 
perils the sovereignty of all the others, and that labor and 
peasant battles in one country are fundamentally battles of 
labor and peasant interests in all the others. 

In Central America De la Torre pivots the APRA pro- 
gram on Sandino. His expulsion was due to the following 
concrete suggestions: 


We must struggle ....to keep the peace betwee, 
Guatemala and Honduras, at present on the verge of cop, 
flict which is only a quarrel between two fruit companic, 
the Cuyamel and the United Fruit. Such conflict is to tp, 
interest of the United States because it will divert ¢), 
active and widespread sympathy which exists in Centr, 
America for Nicaragua, and which may mean the victory 
of Sandino. A conflict between two Central-American coyp. 
tries will smother this new Central Americanism in nationg! 
ardors ... and furthermore, will tend to justify intervep. 
tion. It is at the same time the duty of all Latin-Americay 
youth to give active aid and support to Sandino, our repre. 
sentative hero. 

Sandino himself supports De la Torre’s suggestions, ay 
declares, in regard to the possible conflict between Cua‘ 
mala and Honduras: “It would not be strange news if y 
army and myself were suddenly to be found in any coun; 
of Latin America where the assassin invader sets his fy 
to conquer. . . . Sandino is Indo-Spanish and has no fro 
tiers in Latin America.” 

The program of the APRA dovetails into that of th 
Union Latino Americana, which spreads from Argentiy 
into the neighboring South-American countries. It } 
student-group allies in every Latin-American country, wit 
the possible exception of Brazil, and also in Spain ap 
France. It is in policy and personnel allied to the Mexicg 
and Central-American APRA. South America, howeve 
has no such compact scheme as that of the APRA. | 
Argentina student organizations first demanded a share } 
the choice of teachers and the fixing of the university cur 
riculum, stating that what was wanted was less humanis‘i 
and more social education. In Venezuela students attac 
the President-for-life, Gomez, and manifest pro-labor an 
anti-church sentiments, and similarly in Peru and Chilg 
In Colombia they are frankly socialist, anti-church, and 
present, due to the Barco oil-concession dispute, agitate fo 
nationalization of the subsoil. But from Mexico to Arze 
tina these groups have one powerful link: fear, hate, resen 
ment of American capital and American marines. 

All these organizations have grown up in the past te 
years. They are nowhere very large, nevertheless they hav 
considerable significance. Young Latin Americans, parti 
larly, find it difficult to bracket Lindbergh and Sandino } 
the same diplomatic sentence. The APRA, the Union Latin 
Americana, and the groups affiliated with them, are di 
tinctly hostile to the Pan-American ideal of a hundred yea 
ago, and also hostile to the present Pan-American Unior 
because, they say, it is a diplomatic lie. 

The views and policies of Haya de la Torre and of hi 
active allies are an extreme and unusually precise version 0 
opinion general in Latin America today, but most intens 
and articulate in the cultured classes. APRA and Uni 
Latino Americana membership ig drawn almost entire! 
from literary, scholastic, and artistic circles. The leader 
are men respected in their countries for intellectual a0 
artistic achievements. In Argentina the initiator of th 
Union Latino Americana was José Ingenieros, sociologis 
and teacher in the University of La Plate. With him wer 
associated Manuel Ugarte, present consul of Argentina i 
Nice, and José Vasconcelos, then Mexican Minister of Edu 
cation. In Mexico today one of the active APRA leaders } 
Diego Rivera, the painter. 

This new Latin Americanism is directly caused » 
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American intervention, American continental manners, above 
all by the struggle in Nicaragua. The working form of it is 
partly an Argentinian, mostly a Mexican contribution. Haya 
de la Torre began his active career by forming student-labor 
nuclei called popular universities in his own country, Peru. 
He was thrown into prison by his kinsman the Peruvian 
President-for-life, Leguia, and after a hunger-strike in pro- 
test he was released, largely because of clamor in Mexico. 
In Mexico De la Torre later found a refuge and a place in lit- 
erary and artistic activities under Vasconcelos. The APRA 
and the Union Latino Americana date from this period. 

The Mexican influence in the new Latin Americanism 
is, however, due to more than such courtesies. Mexico, be- 
sides being the cross-roads and refuge of Latin-American 
exiles, has also become the focus of Latin-American nation- 
alist culture. Hence the new Latin Americanism, a product 
of the cultured classes, is modeled on Mexican nationalism, 
which is expressed in literature and art. From Mexico 
comes the insistence on organization, and proposals of con- 
stitutional inter-Latin-American citizenship. From Mexico 
comes the idea of art wedded to the nation’s troubles and 
ideals. It is the thing to write, sing, and paint such themes 
as economic problems and inter-American conflicts. Mexi- 
can ideas are carried in the body of Mexican art, and this is 
wonderfully moving to people driven in upon themselves, 
made nationally self-conscious, largely because of American 
aggression. 

Except perhaps in Mexico and Argentina, this militant 
Latin Americanism is no immediate political factor. It may 
elsewhere never come to mean much more to the United 
States than guerrilla warfare of the Mexican and Sandino 
school, a certain amount of sabotage, and a good deal of 
printed noise. But, carried by cheerful, simple, healthy, and 
energetic young men such as Haya de la Torre, this spoken, 
printed, and painted noise strikes home to the young people, 
who are even more restless, discontented, nationally self- 
conscious than their intellectual predecessors, and who have 
as yet no political or commercial ax to grind. 

Matter-of-fact Haya de la Torre and stubborn Sandino 
are members of the same suicide club. They pit themselves 
against enormous odds with a sincerity and a lack of pose 
that makes a tremendous appeal to Latin-American youth. 
They are heroes, but more than that they are symbols and 
models. This is in the end their real significance, and it is 
one that at this moment is easily underestimated. 
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longer stay—you will find here in the 
rugged Connecticut hills, the seclusion and 
charm of real country, only 1% hours 
from New York. Ideal for rest or con- 
ecentrated work: exhilarating outdoor life, 
trarping, horse-back riding, winter sports 
Comfortable, well-heated rooms, al] con- 
veniences. Limited number of guests 
accepted. 

Torpstone Farm, Ridgefield, Conn. Tel. 648 








A CHARMING spot for those who wish to sp 

4 restful days amidat beautiful country, wh 
exhilarating repose and wholesome food may 
»btained. $25.00 weekly. 

THE HIL- BERT HOUSE, Lake Mahopac, N 
Tel Mahopac 15-J Hill Friedberg, | 
GEA GA \TE RENDEZVOUS, where food 

~ best. The Sea Shore in fal) and winter is jp. 
vigorating and restful ‘Phe surroundings are sim. 
ple, cozy and comfortable Arrangements can be 
made per week (week-end) or day Moderate 
prices For information. phone Coney Island 265¢ 
$918 Laurel Ave., Sea Gate, New York Harbor. 


_ a 


[kl OPEN SHELF [JD 


Fr 











good cheer, comrades! 
GPScIaAL splurge of pictures for gifts & 
— new books 20% off come on over: daca's 
n.y.c. oper 


’ 


lota of 


washington sq. & 83 greenwich ave., 
eves. 





N&W IMPORKTATIONS 
FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Specia) Assurtmenta 2, 8 or 6 dollars postpaid. Also 
French Books and Magazines at reasonable pric 
Catalogue 5c (stamps) The French Bookman, 20: 
Weet 96th St... New York City. 

ARE Books. First Editions, Authors’ inscribad 

copies, Finely illustrated books, Private Press 
books, Old coloured maps and costume prints. Cat 
logues gratis. ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COMPANY, 
Birkenhead, England. 











RESTATRANT 


THE RUSSIAN INN 
“_ on on 


OPEN SUNDAYS 4aND 
HOLIDAYS AND AFTER TAS 
THEATER 


23 West 49th Street 


Circle 10442 








MARITZA—PEASANT WEAR 





In my shop you will find lovely, embroiderai 
blouses, hats, dresses, shawls, handings and many 
other things in peasant handifraft from many 
countries. Russian smocks, boots, cvats, toys, teas 
cigarettes and shirts for men. Costumes to him 
Do come to see my shop. Open from 12 to 10 
MARITZA, 172 West 4th Street, New York City. 





TOURS 


Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizers wanted for leading college tours. 
Europe 37 days, $295. Mediterranean 57 days 
$495. 100 Conducted Tours COLLEGE TRAVEL 
CLUB, 154 Boylston, BOSTON. 








LANGUAG 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
Astonishing results. Conversational methods. 
Experienced native teachers. Daily 9 to 9. 
yin: SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
5c. 1264 LEXINGTON AVE. 
‘ « hour 


86th and 86th Sts., N. Y 
CONVERSATIONAL 

FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 

7bc an hour. Daily (9-9) 


GERMAN 
Experienced native teachers; rapid progress; 
Universal Institute, 1265 Lexington Ave. (85th) 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE 











\ TANTED: Someone to spend Fridays—from 9 

A. M. until 9 P. M.—in country to care for 
children in mother’s absence. Please give terms and 
experience. Box 946, % The Nation. 





ERTRUDE STEIN, INC., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y.C. 
Lexington 2593 
Unusual secretarial and social service positions. We 
are glad to hear from Nation readers who n 
workers or who are looking for positions. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nationa 








. 





